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SUNDAY CLOSING OF SALOONS. 


The Sunday excise law inures to the benefit of the poor, and would be a 
saving to them of $5,000,000 each year, and I would like some one to give 
as many good reasons for opening the dram-shops on Monday morning as 
I could give for closing them on Saturday night. — Horace Greeley, quoted 
in N. Y. Tribune, March 25, 1887. 


The closing of grog-shops on Sunday would do more for morality and 
good order in the community than any other measure that now occurs to 
us. It is singular indeed that the people will so tamely submit to the con- 
stant and bold infraction of this law. . . . The rigid enforcement of this 
law is vital, not on religious or sentimental grounds, but for the plainest 
reasons of policy. Sunday is the day when men are idle and flush with 
money, and the Devil is probably busier on the Christian Sunday than on 
all the other days of the week put together. . . . The heathen may just as 
well understand now, as later, that we are going to have a quiet and Chris- 
tian Sunday in this country ; and, if they do not like it, they can emigrate 
to the heathen countries from which most of them came. We are deter- 
mined to have our day of rest and general suspension of work and business : 
for rest’s sake, primarily ; for religion’s sake, secondarily. . . . Keeping 
Sunday is not a mere Puritanic tradition, but it is obedience to the law of 
God and of the physical well-being of mankind; and until this country 
determines to go to perdition, as France did a century ago, it will cling to 
its Sunday laws. — Albany Law Journal, quoted in The Independent, Feb- 
ruary 18, 1886. 


All human experience has demonstrated that there ought to be a recur- 
ring day of rest and recreation for everybody. .. . The State may close 
the dram-shop on Sunday, and would be wise in doing so. It is a place of 
waste and riot, a pitfall on Sunday for the many persons who are at 
leisure. — Chicago Times, January 2, 1890. 


You say that men cannot be made moral by legislation. They can be 
made immoral by the want of it, and by the consequent presence of temp- 
tation. — Christian Advocate, New York. 
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A broad distinction becomes apparent between the citizen’s vice and the 
business which cultivates it ; and the government, that has no responsibility 
for the vice, has responsibility for the business. For now the citizen, whose 
personal morals the government may not claim to correct, is acted upon 
from without ; so that the government in interfering with the interested 
trader only meets one outside influence with another. . . . That is no inter- 
ference with the liberty of the citizen. He may harm himself, by himself, 
if he will ; but another shall not make a business of getting him to harm 
himself. But what has all this to do with Sunday law? It has to do with 
every day’s law; but especially with Sunday law, because on other days 
occupation in some degree antagonizes the businesses that cultivate vice. 
. .. It is the State that legislates its citizens out of their stores and shops 
and factories and fields on Sunday, because Sunday work would be a sweep- 
ing wrong against health, comfort, intelligence, home affections, and con- 
science. Then what a caricature of governmental duty would it be to 
admit to the multitudes, thus stopped in their tasks and for their great 
advantage, the perfected contrivances of a temptation like that of the 
saloon, that fastens its swarms like fly-paper!— Rev. Harvey D. Ganse, 
D. D., in Document of N. Y. Sab. Com. 


To call A.’s right to sell rum at an hour when B. is forbidden to sell 
bread “personal liberty’’ is a grotesque parody upon sacred words. — 


Rev. W. R. Huntington, D. D., in Christian Union, October 27, 1887. 


They assume that the unchecked appetites of men are to have free 
indulgence as a necessary part of personal liberty. Were we to grant their 
major premise, we could not protect men in the possession of their property, 
nor women in their purity. If the natural and depraved desires of unre- 
generated men are to know no check save such as may be inspired by their 
weak and undisciplined wills, society would not be safe one hour. — Rev. 
Frank L. Fitch, in Christian Union, October 27, 1887. 


THE foregoing extracts answer the sophistry in the following 
unworthy utterance of the London “ Times ” of March 28, 1889, 
in opposition to Sunday closing of liquor shops : — 

To hedge people round with petty restrictions instead of teaching 
them nobility of conduct and a worthy use of liberty, is the perennial 
resource of shallow and incompetent reformers. It is easy, and costs 
no effort save the agreeable and remunerative one of making speeches 
and keeping oneself in evidence. To teach men to love the thing that 
is right costs, on the contrary, much personal exertion of a kind that 
is not rewarded with the notoriety that counts at an election. But 
apart from political considerations, mechanical morality will always be 
the highest ideal to which the less intelligent portion of humanity can 
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attain. A depraved and servile human nature, cribbed, cabined, and 
confined by an infinity of minute regulations enforced by the police- 
man, is their reading of the social problem. It follows from their 
miserable ideal that they are entirely careless of the fetters they may 
place upon rational freedom. In their system the mint and the anise 
and the cumin are everything, while the weightier matter, — the train- 
ing of a people in self-control and manly liberty, —is neglected alto- 
gether. A small minority occasionally injure themselves with bad 
liquor on Sunday, and these reformers can think of nothing better 
than to forbid the entire community to drink on Sunday at all. 


We have heard all this before. It is the creed of the liquor- 
dealer and the libertine. All this they steadfastly believe. 
But neither they nor the illustrious “ Thunderer ” are consist- 
ent in their logic. Why not omit all laws against murder, and 
theft, and adultery, and perjury, as well as against Sunday toil 
and Sunday dissipation, since all of these come to us from the 
same ancient and divine code, and all of them alike belong to 
the system of Christian morality which stands or falls as a 
whole, and which is the chief element of civilization? Why 
“hedge men round with petty restrictions” in regard to purity 
and property, “instead of teaching them nobility of conduct 
and a worthy use of liberty”? Our “mechanical morality ” 
includes laws against robbing men of dollars, as well as the 
more vital laws against robbing men of the Day that means 
more than money, — health, home, happiness, and rights of 
conscience. Anarchists in Chicago consider the ropes that 
hung their Jeaders as “ fetters upon rational freedom.” Their 
words led to murder not more surely than do open rum-shops 
on the Sabbath. Sunday closing always reduces Sunday crime. 
Revelry is not “rational.” But Sunday closing does not forbid 
the entire community nor any part of it to drink, but only 
public sales. Why not say that the public is forbidden to eat 
potatoes on the Sabbath where the law forbids their sa/e on 
that day, that sellers and buyers and the whole community 
may enjoy the Rest Day? 

In one city, an unsuccessful movement for the Sunday closing 
of saloons was weakened by an extravagant claim in the argu- 
ment for reform. In the published appeal, a religious theory of 
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government, which few even of the church people have yet ac- 
cepted, was made the basis of the movement. It was pro- 
claimed that itis the duty of “civil government to obey God, 
and by law forbid what he has forbidden ;” and that the selling 
of liquor on the Sabbath “is a more aggravated sin than the 
same sale on other days,” and appeals to the city council to 
pass the law, “ as they fear that glorious and sin-avenging 
Majesty.” This is an over-statement even of the Christian 
theory of government. The National Reform Association does 
not advocate compulsory church-going, enforced by civil gov- 
ernment, because God has charged us “not to forsake the 
assembling of ourselves together ;” nor would it have the State 
attempt to enter the heart realm and reénact all of the Deca- 
logue, saying, “Thou shalt worship,” “ Thou shalt not covet.” 

In another city in the same State, with more wisdom the 
campaign against Sunday saloons rallied to its victorious ranks 
all law-abiding citizens by taking as its basis the unquestionable 
fact that liquor and leisure never meet but for mischief, and 
asking that the ordinance closing saloons on election days 
should, for like reasons, include the weekly confluence of Pay 
Day and Rest Day. On that basis, the entire Catholic clergy 
and almost the entire press of the city joined the more radical 
reformers, and marched with them to victory. In a number of 
the States, the specific law against Sunday saloons is not a part 
of the Sabbath law, but rather a part of a law closing them 
on election days and all legal holidays. Whatever other and 
higher reasons the Christian and the temperance people may 
have for Sunday closing of saloons, it is sufficient ground for 
it, and a ground where all good citizens can stand together, that 
Sunday closing of saloons reduces Sunday crime. 


If attendance at theatres and saloons on Sunday are crimes as 
man against man, then abate them by law for that reason. — Amer? 
ican Sentinel (Seventh-Day Adventist). 


That is the sufficient and most effective reason for abating 
them. They are not only crimes, but fruitful mothers of 
crimes, — crimes themselves, because they mean the corruption 
of morals, because they mean work when health requires rest ; 
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and they are mothers of crimes, as the contrast between the 
Sabbaths when saloons are shut and the Sundays when they are 
open plainly shows. 

* Monday closing of workshops, or Sunday closing of sa- 
loons,’ which shall it be? One firm in England, with 7000 
employees, does not find it worth while to start its works on 
Monday because so many of its employees have spent the pre- 
ceding Sabbath in the open liquor-shops of England in the 
enjoyment of the “rational freedom” which the London 
“Times ” defends. The lost Mondays cost that one firm per 
year $175,000, besides the fifty-two days’ wages lost by each of 
the sober workmen. This “rational freedom” seems to be 
rather costly to all parties except the liquor-seller. It is 
reported that Sunday closing in Scotland caused a decided 
increase in the attendance of workmen at the shops on Mon- 
days. Let those who think it is only attendance at church 
that is affected, take notice. 

But the Monday work suffers from the Sunday saloons, not 
only in quantity but also in quality. The workman’s hands 
are unsteady with “ Monday shakings” from Sunday drinking. 
In many cases the “holiday Sunday” is followed, not only by 
a deep-blue Monday, but also by a pale-blue Tuesday. The 
Sunday saloons of Louisiana, by thus cutting down the week’s 
work on the plantations to four days a week, provoked even a 
French Catholie State to enact a Sabbath law a few years 
since. The manufacturers should work for Sunday closing of 
saloons to defend their right to sober workmen on Monday, as 
well as the honest merchants to defend their right to a fair 
chance at the Saturday night’s wages. There are enough 
purely commercial reasons for Sunday closing of saloons to 
warrant every commercial organization in officially demanding 
it, as did the Real Estate Exchange of Denver in the recent 
victorious movement in that city. Indeed, the moral reasons 
for Sunday closing are themselves commercial ones to men of 
clear vision. Even David Hume, the infidel, said, ‘* We ecan- - 
not reasonably expect that a piece of woolen cloth will be 
brought to perfection in a nation which is ignorant of astron- 
omy or where ethics are neglected.’ At Denver, at Los 
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Angeles, at Cincinnati, it was urged that Sunday closing was 
for “the material and moral welfare of the city.” When an 
attempt is made to boom a Western city, Sunday saloons and 
Sunday base-ball are not put down as attractions. The cheap- 
est effective advertising is an Associated Press telegram, sent 
all over the land, that the Sunday saloons have been sup. 
pressed. 

While emphazising the commercial injury of the Sunday 
saloon, the wrong and the sacrilege of it should be blazoned 
before the public eye. This modern Belshazzar, surrounded by 
revelers and harlots, pours his polluting wine into even the 
fifty-two golden Sabbaths of God ; but at Cincinnati, at Denver, 
at Los Angeles, we catch a glimpse of the Hand on the wall 
that will first condemn and then dethrone and destroy it 
through the increasing host that are mustering to the overthrow 
of this arch foe of God and man. His defiance of the Sabbath 
hastens his expulsion from all days. 

Here is a precious sample of what saloon-keepers say habit- 
ually in word and deed, and which one of them in Chicago was 
frank enough to say in black and white for the “ Voice:” ‘As 
for the Sunday closing law, every person should be at liberty to 
spend Sunday evening according to his or her will. A saloon, 
if conducted aright, is just as good a place to spend Sunday in 
as a church. I most certainly agree with Mr. Scharmann when 
he advises the saloonists of Brooklyn to keep open on Sunday 
in spite of the law.” He also opposes Law and Order 
Leagues and believes that enforcement ‘“ should be left entirely 
with the police.” In his own Germany, where saloons are “at 
liberty” on Sunday, the workmen are generally at slavery. 
As to a saloon being “as good as a chureh” if conducted 
aright, it might also be added that Hell would be as good as 
Heaven “if conducted aright.” The sooner it is understood 
that to do anything “in spite of the law” is rebellion and an- 
archy, the better for all concerned. A news item reports five 
anarchistic Sunday Schools in Chicago, but in reality every 
Sunday saloon in that city is such a school. Here are samples 
of their teaching: Every saloon-keeper is required by the liquor 
dealers’ association to violate the law against Sunday open- 
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ing, on penalty of ten dollars’ fine. Photographs of jurymen 
who dare to find a saloonist guilty of violating law are to be 
hung up in saloons as a signal for boycotting. For an object 
lesson, the arrest of saloonists is to be caricatured in public 
processions on the streets. The saloonists who are summoned 
for trial required by their association are to march to the police 
court with a band of music. Any speaker who dares to con- 
demn saloonists is to be shot or mobbed or driven from town. 
“Gambrinus Defying the Blue Laws” was the title of a ta- 
bleau given by a club of liquor dealers, at a picnic. Who is 
Gambrinus, that he should be allowed to defy the laws? Here 
is a sample of the treason common to liquor papers : — 


If the Sunday law provided that the same punishment for violat- 
ing said law should be imposed on the man who buys as on him who 
sells beer, perhaps we Cincinnatians might be able to cultivate a little 
respect for it. As it is, we believe it is a fraud and a humbug, and 
that it does not deserve respect. — Cincinnati Southwest. 


We do not know what “ The Southwest” calls that sort of 
thing, but we call it rebellion as rank as the Mormons of Utah 
have ever been guilty of. 

Governor Hill of New York is reported as saying oracularly 
at Rochester, on hearing of the mayor’s enforcement of the law 
against Sunday saloons, “ I believe in laws that are good enough 
for every day in the week.” Why not add, “and for every 
hour in the day”? The six-day laws that shut off what re- 
mains of a week after six days from toil and traffie and turmoil 
are not less reasonable and wholesome than those that shut off 
work from what remains of a day after ten hours or nine or 
eight ? 

** Rochester,” wrote a press correspondent some time since, “ is 
continually in trouble about the Sunday law.” That was true 
for years on the principle that “nothing is settled until it is 
settled right,” but since the Sunday saloons felt the vigorous 
hand of the mayor closing their doors, there has been very little 
* trouble.” 

Petitions from pastors and leading business men to city coun- 
cils for the Sunday closing of saloons are sometimes received 
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with hoots of derision. Moral: Send “ petitions with boots 
on” to all legislative bodies. 

“ Statutes ” is often misprinted “ statues,” and in some cases 
it is hardly an error, for many statutes against popular vices 
are only dead statues, “like a painted Jove, holding idle 
thunder in their lifted hands.” But a Law and Order League 
makes the * Statue” live and strike. 

It it often claimed that city officers are not bound to enforce 
State laws except when they have been reénacted into city 
ordinances ; but where is there a city ordinance against theft 
or murder? The excuse is evidently made to order for the 
protection of Sunday saloons. 

I once spoke to a New York policeman in Central Park of 
the illegal liquor-selling that was going on in full sight near 
the illegal Sunday concert, reminding him that both were 
against the law. “ Well,” he said, “some laws are very ar- 
bittery.” What is the use of wasting money on legislators and 
judges and juries when we can have all combined in a cheap 
policeman loafing at the open door of a Sunday saloon? One 
of the defenders of such saloons in a newspaper article elects 
himself and all his neighbors to judgeships in the following sen- 
tence: “That an enactment of the legislature, when in contra- 
vention of constitutional law is law until set aside by the supreme 
court, and that citizens are bound to obey and respect it as 
such, is an untrue and a vicious proposition. One of the re- 
sponsibilities forced upon a citizen of this country is the judging 
of what is and what is not law.” 

States where prohibition has been defeated need to be es- 
pecially vigilant against Sunday saloons, for liquor-dealers are 
very apt to think the defeat of prohibition for six days really 
means for seven. When Pennsylvania voted down the amend- 
ment, the liquor organ shouted: ‘ Now that the prohibition 
nightmare is set aside, the Sabbath is ours.” This idea should 
be dislodged, wherever found. Many believe in the Sabbath 
who are not yet up to prohibition. With these prohibitionists 
should join forces to secure one fourth prohibition by Sunday 
closing. Statistics of Scotland show that by it the quantity of 
liquor and of crime alike were cut down one fourth. Let the 
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people taste this quarter loaf — there is no license poison in it 
—and they will soon want the whole loaf. 

When Minneapolis secured Sunday closing of saloons the 
saloon ravens croaked out the prophecy that there would be 
more drunkenness than ever through secret drinking. But 
here are the facts: From April to December, 1888, the last 
nine months of the wide-open regime, there were 720 Sunday 
arrests, and for the same time in 1889, 408, giving a margin of 
312 in favor of Sunday closing. 

A daily paper, not at all disposed to preach, in its telegraphic 
report of Sunday pleasuring at Gloucester, opposite Philadel- 
phia, says: “Toward evening the police tug lay off the place, 
waiting for the usual fights to begin.” Such expressions are 
frequent in the secular reports of Sunday picnicking. Sunday 
amusements involve Sunday work on the one hand, and lead to 
Sunday crime on the other. According toa table in the * Chris- 
tian Advocate,” November 24, 1883, there was in 1850 in this 
country one prisoner to each 3,442 of the population ; in 1880, 
one to 837, — an increase of more than three fourths, which can- 
not be fairly dissociated from a decline of Sabbath observance 
during the same period. In this connection it should be remem- 
bered that when the saloons were closed in 1889 in Cincinnati, 
the Associated Press said to the nation: “It has been years 
since Cincinnati has known so quiet a Sunday as to-day has been. 
The police had little to do all day.” 

Speaking of Cincinnati, those who are making laws would do 
well to remember that so long as the punishment of Sunday 
saloonists in Ohio was only a fine, the law was not a “ terror to 
evil-doers” ; but it became so when ten days iu the workhouse 
was added to the penalty, and when, furthermore, the police 
commissioners ordered “that those arrested for violating the Sun- 
day law should be arrested and locked up like other prisoners.” 

When we indict the Sunday saloon as the instigator of 
crime, what is the reply? This: “ We pay fifty dollars per 
month.” If a Sunday-closing ordinance is passed, they intimate 
that some of them may not be able to continue their payments. 
Well, we will try to be resigned to their demise. A gentleman 
passing a church in which the funeral of a very cross and 
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crabbed citizen was in progress, asked the old sexton at the 
gate, “ What did he die of ? What was the complaint?” The 
sexton replied solemnly, “ No complaint ; everybody satisfied.” 
Alas, there is no reason to hope that any saloon will die! They 
ean afford a thousand-dollar license rather than a funeral. If 
there were a license or two cancelled, Gladstone’s remark in 
like case would be in order, “Give me a sober people and I 
will take care of the revenue.” 

Rev. R. G. Hutchins, D. D., of Los Angeles, during the 
Sunday-closing campaign in that city uttered the following sig- 
nificant words ; 


Good men differ about Sunday newspapers, running of trains and 
such things, but they do not differ about the Sunday saloon. What 
are the difficulties? The greatest is apathy! profound apathy! 
It is not talked about on the streets. It is not discussed. Why ? 
You must bear in mind that there is a timid selfishness, an apparent 
self-interest, which is an obstacle. ‘There are men who want office, and 
hesitate to declare themselves against the saloon. Liquor-selling has 
honeycombed society through and through. Here is a crockery store. 
It does not seem akin to the saloon, and yet the proprietor assures me 
he derives a fine trade from the saloon. He says they break things in 
the saloon. Yes, they break a great many things. ‘Then they deposit 
in the banks, and the banker hesitates. ‘They pay big rents to property- 
owners, and they hesitate. The railroad companies convey liquor back 
and forth. And so comes in the timid self-interest that causes men to 
hesitate. 


Among the petitions for Sunday closing in Cleveland some 
time since was one of infinite pathos and suggestiveness signed 
by 500 prisoners in the workhouse, to which they had many of 
them come through the Sunday saloon as its anteroom. 

The Sunday opening of saloons is urged as a matter of “ per- 
sonal rights.” But what of the personal and public rights of 
those whose taxes are increased and whose peace and security 
are decreased by these cruel factories ? 

A druggist who sells liquors as a beverage on the Sabbath, 
under cover of his exception for works of necessity and mercy, 
is as much worse than an ordinary liquor-seller, as a hypocrite is 
worse than a common sinner. Pharmaceutical associations who 
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would not have the word druggist become as disreputable as 
dramseller should take the case in hand before it gets beyond 
cure, and rigidly insist that their trade shall not take advantage 
of its position to sell what other dealers are precluded from 
selling on the Sabbath. It would decrease the temptation to 
law-breaking if such associations would secure laws closing 
drug-stores as in Canada except for an hour or two of the Sab- 
bath. Insome places, especially in Western Pennsylvania, drug- 
stores are wholly closed, and in the rare emergencies that occur, 
some druggist is easily found at his home. 

To a majority of Chicagoans the “ side show ” of the World’s 
Fair, Chicago itself, will be more important than the exhibition. 
The interest shown in getting Congress to locate the exposition 
at Chicago was, of course, chiefly a desire to exhibit Chicago it- 
self to the world as a matter of pride and purse alike. But 
Chicagoans have of late given more thought to exhibiting to 
visitors a Sabbath-keeping Fair than a Sabbath-keeping city. 
Not that they should work less for Sunday closing of the Fair, 
but more for the Sunday closing of saloons. Judge Bonney’s 
warning — that if Chicago exhibits to World’s Fair visitors a 
city as lawless on the Sabbath as now they will publish the 
shame of it to the ends of the earth, and so make the Fair even 
commercially an injury rather than a benefit — should be laid 
to heart. 

The liquor traffic has shown in many quarters and in many 
ways of late its persistent purpose to transform the Sabbath 
into the market day of the saloon. It does not ask for the 
whole of it. Oh, no. It will go halves with the church at the 
start. From 12 noon to 12 midnight is vantage ground enough 
to capture the whole ere long. Indeed if a half-Sunday were 
made a drinking holiday it would be a lesser evil to turn the 
whole day into a workday, because dissipation, as the very 
word suggests, is more exhausting than labor, while wasting 
instead of winning money. In some legislatures the proposed 
surrender of the Sabbath to the saloon has been put in legal 
form, and it may be pressed in any of them at the very next 
session. Therefore, in every election of legislators, Washington’s 
watchword is timely, “ Put none but Americans on guard,” by 
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which we mean “ Americans in spirit,” those whose motto is, 
“America for American institutions.” The proposals to sur- 
render half the Sabbath to the saloons have thus far failed in 
most cases, not because the legislative majority has been of high 
character but because most legislators have enough prudence to 
keep in mind Fernando Wood’s advice, and “ pander a little to 
the moral sentiment of the community.” 

We hear less than formerly from the “ Personal Liberty 
Leagues,” so publicly and defiantly organized a few years ago, 
but it is probable that the quiet is due not to inactivity but to 
the discovery that the “still hunt” is more effective than open 
defiance. 

Curiously enough, there is on record a written proposal of 
two ministers, one in New York and one in Chicago, to com- 
promise with the saloons by allowing the sale of “beer only” 
for a part of the Sabbath, as if beer did not have the largest 
credit account for “disorderlies” in the Monday morning 
police courts, and as if this head of the camel ever got into any 
tent without bringing his whole body and his whole load of 
woes after it. In this sense and in others also, beer is not the 
antidote but the anteroom of rum. 

The compromise proposed by Francis Murphy and others at 
Pittsburgh was more plausible. He would allow the sale of 
lemonade, soda and “soft drinks” generally, in order, by this 
kindergarten method, to win grown-up children from the back 
doors of saloons; but the Law and Order League replied that 
they had no right to play one violation of law against another, 
and that in the opinion of many beer-drinkers and in the eyes 
of the license law, beer had as good a right as lemonade ; and 
further that permission for the Sunday sale of either kind of 
drinks in a community where all kinds were allowed on other 
days practically became permission for the sale of all kinds 
through easy disguises on the Sabbath. 

A more frequent plan of compromise is that of the mayor 
who won undeserved fame for refusing to put up the Irish flag 
on his city hall on St. Patrick’s Day, but subsequently pulled 
down the American flag to Irish and German saloonists on the 
American Sabbath by proposing that, as they would not bow 
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to the law, the law should bow to them and make their Sunday 
crimes legal by permitting their Sunday opening at least for 
sale of beer. This proposal to conquer foes by surrendering to 
them has the merit of novelty, but no other. When a mayor 
confesses that he cannot enforce the laws, he should not forget 
that there remains one thing he can and should do, namely, 
resign. In such cases it is not the law but himself that is “a 
failure.” 

The so-called logic by which the flag-mayor and others urge 
the surrender of a half-Sunday to the saloons is an edged tool 
dangerous to have around. The propositions in regard to the 
Sunday saloon may be stated in logical form thus : — 

It is an evil. 

We have not succeeded in annihilating it. 

Therefore let us legally sanction it in part as a new method 
of restricting it. 

It is easily seen that this same logic may be used, indeed has 
been used and successfully, in behalf of lotteries, race-gambling 
and prostitution. The attitude of the State toward all public 
nuisances should be that of uncompromising hostility, even 
though this hostility destroys none of them or very few. 

The Excise Commission of New York, appointed to revise 
the liquor laws, voted to recommend that the legislature should 
forbid on the Sabbath only “the sale of liquors to be drunk on 
the premises.” Why not allow the “ poor man” to buy all his 
other supplies on the Sabbath instead of Saturday night? These 
disguises are all “too thin,” in fact are the thin edge of the 
wedge for splitting the Rest Day all to pieces. If the man who 
has a home may buy liquors on the Sabbath to drink at home, 
the stranger in town will urge that he has an equal right to 
make a temporary home of the saloon while he drinks. The 
only “ practicable” reform is equitable reform. The only way 
to close the Sunday saloon effectively is to forbid the “ open- 


ing” altogether ; and the only way to save the Sabbath is to 
defend the whole of it. 


It is a question whether a carefully regulated and restricted privi- 
lege of selling the milder and less harmful beverages at a limited num- 
ber of places on Sunday would not make it practicable to prevent sales 
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at all others, and thereby greatly lessen an evil which cannot be ex- 
tirpated and is now scarcely curtailed at all.— Times (New York). 


Why not apply this last clause to the brothels of New York, 
and give them legislative permission to ply their trade on the 
Sabbath, under “ restrictions,” to “lessen an evil which can- 
not be [or at least is not] extirpated, and is now scarcely cur- 
tailed at all.” The fact is that open harlotry has been “ ex- 
tirpated ” in Toronto, and Sunday liquor selling has been almost 
extirpated, for a Sunday or two, again and again in nearly all 
our large cities, including New York, and could be permanently 
suppressed if those who have moral interest in the fight and 
those who are under legal obligation to subdue it had as good 
“ staying qualities ” as those whose money is at stake. 

The New York “ World,” not long since, investigated the Sun- 
day saloons of New York, to secure, as it declared frankly, from 
the facts of non-enforcement, arguments for the amendment, that 
is, practical repeal, of the law against them, which law it de- 
celares ‘is universally condemned as contrary to the ideas of a 
republican form of government.” ‘ Universally” is good, in the 
face of the fact that there is not a State this side the Rocky 
Mountains in which the majority of the people have not in their 
legislation “condemned” the Sunday saloon rather than the 
law against it. These people are “ counted ont’’ or counted as 
nobodies by the * World.” . 

It is the Sunday saloon that is “ contrary to a republican gov- 
ernment,” very “contrary,” preventing the culture both of in- 
telligence and of conscientiousness, the two necessities of life 
in a republic, one to protect the people against the sophistries, 
the other against the bribes, of the demagogue, the worst of 
despots. If the Sunday saloon is the citadel “ of a republican 
form of government,” why is the American republic, without it, 
so much more stable than the French and Spanish republics 
with it, and why has the very fatherland of such saloons no re- 
publics at all? Hallam says that the shrewd despots have given 
their people Sunday amusements to “keep them quiet under 
political distresses,” that is, as playthings to keep them in per- 


petual childhood, lest by an Anglo-Saxon Sabbath they should 
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acquire Anglo-Saxon manliness and so repudiate the nursery of 
monarchy. 

“No possible administration of the Excise laws,” says the 
New York “Sun,” “can stop the sale of alcoholic beverages on 
Sunday in a community like New York.” This “ can’t” argu- 
ment has become the “cant” of anti-reformers. If they used 
their heads for anything but hat-racks they would see that ‘* no 
administration” of any criminal law “stops” the crime. Why 
not abolish the short-stop in the ball nine because some balls 
get by him? The “ Commercial Gazette” declared quite as 
oracularly as the “Sun ” spoke of New York that Sunday sa- 
loons never had been and never could be closed in a city of the 
size of Cincinnati; but they were closed shortly after in a city 
of just that ‘size,’ and have been in New York, and can be 
almost anywhere where the mayor is not a mollusk. 


I am in favor of selling beer on Sunday between certain hours of 
the day. Iam not in favor of open saloons, however. Our German 
population is large, and should, in common justice, be allowed to fol- 
low the national habits and beliefs in which they have been reared. 
I consider beer, properly taken, a natural and wholesome drink. Op- 
portunity should be offered, to those whose education and habits require 
it, of getting fresh beer for their dinner on Sunday as well as any 
other day. To accomplish this, I propose, not that the saloons be 
open, but that windows be permitted in each saloon, open on the 
street, where Germans and others can hand in their pitchers and pails 
to get what beer they want to drink with their dinners. I don’t want 
any doors open, however. Let the windows be directly on the street, 
and let nothing be served to drink upon the spot. It must be bought 
only in pitchers and pails to carry away. And it must be beer only, 
—no spirits nor wine. I recommend that the privilege be extended 
only between the hours of twelve noon and one o'clock, so that the 
supply shall only be for dinner. — Rev. Howard Crosby, D. D., 
quoted in Christian Union, Oct. 11, 1888. 


You can almost see the “camel” putting his head into the 
“tent.” The argument for Sunday opening of saloons has never 
been so gently and so respectably presented. It is not all day 
but only an hour, not all drinks but only beer, and not the door 
but only a window that is to be open. What if beer were 
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“wholesome”? Wholesomeness is not given as a reason for 
buying bread and potatoes and meat and clothes on the Rest 
Day instead of Saturday. If “justice” to Germans requires 
that they should follow the “habits” of the land they have 
fled because its “ habits” on the whole were not as desirable 
and beneficial as ours, why should not the Turk among us fol- 
low his *“ habits” as to the harem? The guest should conform 
his “habits ” to the housekeeping of his host or go home. 
The “ habits” of a country make the country what it is. 
Wherever the home customs of immigrants differ from our 
own, the presumption is in favor of those that have made a 
good country to emigrate to rather than those that have made a 
good country to emigrate from. “ It is not the soil but the in- 
stitutions that make a country.” Those who want to be Germans 
should stay in Germany, the heart of whose monarchy is a holi- 
day Sunday, centring around the open saloon. America is the 
desire of nations chiefly because her people have learned man- 
liness in quiet Sabbaths that centre about the church and the 
home. From the Crosby of 1888 we appeal to the Crosby of 
1885, when he said : — 

A corollary to such laws [against Sunday work] would be the clos- 
ing of all places which tempt the non-working man to dissipation and 
crime. The groggeries [which really ought never to be allowed] 
should most certainly be shut up on a day of leisure, when with wages 
in his pocket the resting laborer would be powerfully tempted to part 
with his money and his manhood in these diabolic snares. — Chris- 
tian at Work, Nov. 26, 1885. 

The Chicago “ Tribune,” in one of its editorials in defense of 
Sunday saloons, bids their opposers learn moderation by study- 
ing the “mother countries,” and proceeds to open this text 
book by telling them “ they would find that in Puritan Eng- 
land, in Puritan Seotland and in Puritan Ulster of Treland, 
from which the ancestors of the great bulk of the American 
people came here, there never has been any attempt to prohibit 
the sale of intoxicating liquors during Sunday afternoon.” The 
teacher needs to be taught. Ireland, by Sunday closing all day 
in all except five cities, has reduced Sunday crime more than 
half, and Scotland by such closing in all its territory has re- 
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duced Sunday cr‘mes seven eighths and the consumption of liq- 
uors one fourth. Yes, it is a good plan to study these * mother 
countries,” if you have a capable teacher. They teach all who 
would even reduce taxation, much more all who value increased 
security of property, purity and life, to insist on the Sunday 
closing of the crime-factories. 

When a man’s party puts up any candidates that propose to 
sacrifice the Sabbath to the saloon, a so-called * straight ticket,” 
like “whiskey straight,” is in fact very crooked. In the words 
of Rev. Dr. Cuyler, ** The * Personal Liberty’ plotters will use 
one party just as soon as the other for their purposes. Let no 
elector blindly vote for a member of the Legislature because he 
is a Republican, unless he is sure that he is temptation- proof 
against the wiles and the bribes of the liquor interests.” 

In one of our great cities it was publicly announced that the 
* Personal liberty party” were asking a written answer from 
ach candidate for the legislature to the question whether, if 
elected, he would vote to give Sabbath afternoon to the saloons. 
The preachers gathered in force and appointed a committee to 
ask each candidate the same question in behalf of good citi- 
zens; but two preachers of the committee refused to “go into 
polities” even so far as to catechise candidates, and the re- 
maining members of the committee got only a small per cent. of 
favorable answers from Republican candidates and none from 
Democrats. 

Is not this attempt to fence off politics and religion rather 
inconsistent with the doctrine that God and therefore God’s 
laws are everywhere? The Persian soldiers conquered the 
Egyptians by holding up sacred cats for shields. Are we to 
allow the wicked to capture commandment after commandment 
from us by holding up the ery “ polities,” to frighten off our 
blows? ‘The Son of God was manifested to destroy the works 
of the devil.” The church succeeds to that work. Wherever 
the devil encamps, whether in stock exchange or club-house or 
saloon, is the church’s point of attack. The following advice of 
the “Independent” is a bugle note for every city fight against 
the saloon, but especially for every fight with the Sunday 
saloon : — 
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The simple thing to do is to unite in the support of men who are 
pledged not to surrender the Sabbath, not to yield a single point to the 
saloon; of men who are pledged to oppose and fight the saloon, and 
restrict and destroy it. So far as Republican candidates are thus 
pledged let them be earnestly supported. So far as they are not thus 
pledged let them be defeated. Where Republican candidates are not 
right on this question let all unite in the support of some one who is 
right, be he Democrat or Third Party man. Any other course in pres- 
ence of the danger now threatening us is foolish and wicked. Party 
feeling is a snare if it stands in the way of unity of effort in the de- 
fense of the Sabbath and of society against the saloon. 


I have before me in facsimile as I write the circular of the 
“League for Personal Liberty” of Buffalo, issued when Sunday 
opening of saloons was the issue, containing names of candi- 
dates for whom saloonists could safely vote. Seven of these 
are Democrats, five Republicans. It is the growing conviction 
of thoughtful men that one thing needed for the solution of the 
problem of great cities is a strong band of citizens permanently 
organized to keep party politics out of city elections. It is 
folly to divide the good men of a city by national discussions 
when the only result is to turn the administration of law over 
to the lawless. 


WIxpur F. Crarts. 
New York City. 
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JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL AS REFORMER AND POET.? 


Few families in the New England States have shown the persistent 
virility and the continually repeated high traits of character which have 
marked the Lowells. ‘They are descended from Percival Lowell (Lowle, it 
was anciently spelled), a merchant of Bristol, who emigrated to the Massa- 
chusetts colony, and settled in Newbury in 1639, Two or more of the 
family were clergymen ; and there is still in the poet’s house at Elmwood, 
Cambridge — the house in which he was born and in which he died —a 
panel taken from the old home in Newbury, on which is represented a cleri- 
cal party, seated at a table, with “ churchwarden” pipes, but no decanters, 
apparently engaged in friendly discussion. The motto on the pictured wall 
is, In necessariis unitas ; in non necessariis libertas ; in omnibus caritas. The 
panel is a rude specimen of art, but rich in suggestion. John Lowell, the 
poet’s grandfather, an eminent legislator and judge, drafted the clause in the 
Constitution of Massachusetts (1820) which extinguished slavery. The poet 
was prouder of this honor than he would have been of a patent of nobility. 
Another of the family was the chief promoter of cotton manufacture in 
the busy city that bears his name. Another founded the Lowell Institute, 
which furnishes free lectures to the people of Boston. In each generation 
the family has furnished distinguished men and public benefactors. 

The father of the poet, Rev. Charles Lowell, D. D., was for more than 
half a century the respected and beloved minister of the West Church in 
Boston ; but he resided at Cambridge, four miles distant, in a house built 
by the last representative of British authority in the province, namely, 
Peter Oliver, distributor of stamps that proved unsalable. From New- 
bury, which in two centuries had three hundred graduates from Harvard 
College, were descended many eminent writers, — Longfellow, Whittier, 
Garrison, Lowell, the Hales, and others ; but no Lowell of the elder genera- 
tions wrote verse ; that family, like the Russells, having been eminent 
mainly for practical abilities. The mother of the poet was Harriet Traill 
Spence, born in Portsmouth, N. H., and the daughter of an officer in the 
United States naval service, who was descended from an Orkney family, 
and perhaps from Sir Patrick Spens. The poet often referred to the old 
bailad, and was fain to think a relationship possible. It was from his 
mother, Seotch by descent, that he inherited his passionate love of poetry, 
and especially of the ballads. 

For many years before his death (in 1861) the father, a widower, was liv- 
ing with his son James. Though nominally pastor of the church, he rarely 


1 The Collected Writings of James Russell Lowell. Ten vols. Macmillan & Co. 
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preached, but made parochial visits and gave his leisure to reading. Mem- 
ory brings to mind a slender and (rather grimly) handsome man, his lean 
face and high forehead framed in nearly white hair, his eyes steady and not 
unkindly, his voice deep and metallic, his manner grave. Intelligence, ve- 
racity, and firmness shone in that striking face, but no spark of the lively 
genius of his famous son. His was a heart of oak, and so sensitive to 
family honor that when his eldest son Charles, who was in business, became 
involved in debt, he parted with a sum of money that would have made 
most fathers pause. From this son were descended two heroic youths who 
died in the Civil War ; youths whose fate was the subject of the most pa- 
thetic and noble passage in all Lowell’s works.1_ The second son, Robert 
Traill Spence Lowell, an author and poet of mark, a clergyman in the 
Episcopal Church, and Professor in Union College, is still living, though in 
infirm health.2, The subject of this memoir used to relate with glee — and 
doubtless with picturesque exaggeration — the encounter which took place 
when the new priest first came home ona visit after the (so-called) apostasy. 
The father had ransacked his antique theological armory, and, with the 
gravity of Don Quixote, broke a lance for Congregationalism and against 
the Apostolic Succession, while great parchment quartos were strewed over 
the floor. Still, in his pulpit he preached only practical Christianity, and 
never doctrinal sermons. 

Lowell’s eldest sister, Mrs. Putnam, was an able woman, a writer of his- 
torical and political essays. Her only son, beautiful as a young Apollo, was 
also killed inthe war. The three slain nephews of the poet were the only 
males of the generation following him. [See the touching dedication, ‘To 
the ever sweet and shining memory,” ete., prefixed to the Commemoration 
Ode. ] 

An unmarried sister, Rebecea, very retiring in her ways, died before the 
poet became widely known. The poet was the youngest of five children, 
three sons and two daughters, and was born on Washington’s birthday, 
February 22, 1819. 

If poetic genius is smothered by luxury, it is as surely pinched and 
starved in poverty. The family of Lowell was in comfortable circum- 
stances. The father was always prudent, and became, as Yankees say, fore- 
handed ; and the children, though brought up in strict Puritan simplicity, 
never knew want. The library contained about 4,000 volumes, including a 
fair collection of English and French classics in best editions, among which 
the son had free range, and to which in later years he added German, Ital- 
ian, and Spanish masterpieces. He entered Harvard College in his sixteenth 
year, but was a lagging student, unmindful of reproof, and finally “ rusti- 
cated ” — i. e., sent away to make up his studies under a tutor. The rusti- 
cation was to Concord, Emerson’s home. He refers to this in the introduc- 
tion to ‘* Mason and Slidell,’’ second series of the “ Biglow Papers” : — 


1 Biglow Papers, second series, Letter X., stanzas 15, 16, 17. 
2 Deceased since this article was written. 
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“ T know the village, though ; was sent there once 
A-schoolin’, ‘cause to home I played the dunce.” 


He was still in banishment when the course was ending, and it is said he 
saw the outdoor festivities of his class through rifts in the close cover of a 
yagon in which he had surreptitiously returned. He had written poems 
while in college, and had been unanimously chosen class poet, but the au- 
thorities refused to remit his sentence, and the poem was not read by its 
author. 

Lowell often spoke of this, but without bitterness ; he felt that the action 
of the faculty was just. He once said to the writer that while in college he 
was in the habit of reading all the books he came across, excepting those 
prescribed for his course of study, and that he was sure he would never 
have been allowed to take his degree if he had not been his father’s son. 
Still his brilliant qualities were manifest from the first, and students and 
professors alike predicted for him a distinguished career. 

Meantime he had been devouring his father’s library, and came to know 
every foot of ground in the long highway of English literature, besides 
making some detours in foreign territory. He had the prescience of genius, 
and assimilated all his eager eyes fell upon and his instinctive judgment 
approved. He had read all manner of out-of-the-way things ; and it was 
seldom that a book was named which he did not know. 

He came into the world in a fortunate time ; the reaction against the 
harsher features of Puritan theology was complete. Thought was free. 
The treasures of the classics were opened. Scholarship was getting extri- 
sated from pedantry. In a former article! the Awakening of New Eng- 
land was traced to obvious causes ; among others to the new ideas in poetry 
and philosophy brought from Germany by returning students. After that 
new era the college and the region were part of the realm of letters and 
art. This was the beginning of the fruitful period in literature — of hu- 
manitarian philosophy and of boundless social improvement. In that time 
began to appear the poems of Bryant, Longfellow, Holmes, and Whittier, 
the essays of Channing and Emerson, and the histories of Bancroft and 
Prescott. 

It was fortunate also for Lowell that what was quaint, picturesque, and 
sui generis in the old life had not wholly disappeared. It did not seem pic- 
turesque to those who lived it. All martyrdoms, it is said, looked mean 
when they were suffered, and the poetic side of struggles and endurance is 
dimly perceived until events have become history. The experiences of the 
American colonists and patriots, in spite of all that was bleak and bare, or 
rude and uncouth in their lives, are yet to furnish many scenes for poets. 
In Lowell’s youth the provincial period seemed very near. In a charming 
essay, “Cambridge Thirty Years Ago,” written in 1853, he tells us that 
“old women, capped and spectacled, still peered through the same windows 
from which they had watched Lord Perey’s artillery rumble by to Lexing- 


1 “The Awakening of New England.” — Contemporary Review, August, 1888. 
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ton, or caught a glimpse of the handsome Virginia general who had come 
to wield our Saxon chivalry.” Plenty of people in Cambridge spoke the 
old, rustic, chimney-corner English, now called Yankee, and becoming rap- 
idly extinct. ‘The home life, the dress and manners of the elders had not 
changed greatly from the time of Bunyan. The accompaniments of the 
College Commencement and of the annual militia training were for the 
populace what Bartlemy Fair was for Londoners, and what Vinegar Hill 
still is for the East-end of Glasgow. ‘These festivals kept alive the tradi- 
tions of the old times, as well as the bucolic speech, with its billowy inflee- 
tions and its nasal tone. In the part of Cambridge near Boston called 
“the Port,” observers like Holmes and Lowell could take account of the 
commerce of the period, a commerce not in goods and wares only, but in 
ideas, jokes, stories, pranks, and rustic repartee. In the essay already 
cited, Lowell says : — 


“Great white-topped wagons, each drawn by double files of six or eight horses, 
with its dusky bucket swinging from the hinder axle, and its grim bull-dog trotting 
silent underneath . .. brought all the wares and products of the country to 
their mart and seaport in Boston. These filled the inn-yards, or were ranged 
side by side under broad-roofed sheds, and far into the night the mirth of 
their lusty drivers clamoured from the red-curtained bar-room, while the single 
lantern, swaying to and fro in the black cavern of the stables, made a Rembrandt 
of the group of ostlers and horses below.” 


“Teaming” continued to be carried on by these great wagons until 
within the memory of the writer. 

From these reminiscences we see the source of Lowell’s knowledge of 
Yankee life and character, and his mastery of the dialect. The old frolies 
and festivals had brought the eighteenth century within his ken. A man 
born since 1850 could not have written a page of the “ Biglow Papers,” nor 
told the inimitable “ Fitz Adam’s Story,” probably the keenest and truest of 
his Yankee sketches. 

That old time has gone by. It would be difficult to find to-day, unless in 
remote and unfrequented settlements, any survival of the customs and 
speech that Lowell has so vividly depicted. So that the “ Biglow Papers ” 
is almost as obsolete to the younger generation in Massachusetts as it is in- 
comprehensible to the people of Great Britain.} 

Carlyle observes that every day is at the convergence of two eternities, 
past and to come ; but it must be important to the poet that the conver- 
gence for him occurs upon some epoch of change. Behind Lowell was the 
vanishing age of the rustic Yankee, with its audacious and far-glancing wit, 


1The main ideas of the satire are easily understood, as well as some obvious 
witticisms and pleasantries; but only an elderly native appreciates the local and 
political allusions, and the comic intent of words. There are many British ad- 
mirers of the book, as there are English and American admirers of the dialect 
poems of Burns’; and the measure of actual appreciation in both cases is about 
the same. 
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and its delicious quaintness of phrase ; while before him was an idealiza- 
tion of memory and the beginning of a new era of song. Happily for the 
world, the subjects of his humorous and satiric verse had not all gone into 
darkness before the inspiration and power came. 

But the poetical career was not to begin at once. Various symptoms had 
shown the anxious father that the Benjamin of the family was addicted to 
rhyming, and, after exhortations, and perhaps tears, he had exacted a prom- 
ise from the youth that he would abandon that folly and betake himself to 
study. The law was chosen, —a common thing to do when a young man 
has no vocation for anything,—and after some two years the degree of 
LL. B. was achieved. Practice, however, has no sure connection with 
theory ; and it may be seen by Lowell’s story, “ My First Client,” that his 
practice was a good joke. Notes on the waste papers of his desk began to 
take metrical shape. The renunciation of the Muses did not hold, and 
would not hold, as the father could not fail to see. Pegasus was restive 
harnessed to a cart. 

Another development was in progress. From a gay youth, fond of persi- 
flage, and ready to jeer at abolitionists and other unfashionable people, 
Lowell became a reformer and a devotee to spiritual life — not in the sense 
understood by revivalists, but as inculeated by the spotless Channing. No 
more complete renunciation of the “world” was ever made, as succeeding 
years were to show ; and it was not an easy thing for a favorite of fortune, 
especially with such a buoyant nature. The agent in this conversion was 
Miss Maria White, a young lady of delicate beauty and noble character. 
She wrote poems of unusual merit, and one of them, “ The Alpine Sheep,” 
is in all the American collections. Chiefly she was devoted to the anti- 
slavery cause, and made her influence felt. The change on the part of 
Lowell was not the passing whim of a lover, but grew to the fixed purpose 
of a man, and was never forsaken. He came to see that slavery was the 
one abominable contradiction and lie in the constitution of a free country, 
and from that time forward all his powers were devoted to setting up a 
reign of justice. 

In his twenty-second year his first volume of verse was published : “ A 
Year’s Life.” Love is naturally its burden ; love, liberty, and lofty ideals. 
The collection has not been reprinted as a whole, but some of the pieces 
have been preserved in the complete edition. Shortly after, in collabora- 
tion with his friend, Robert Carter, he established “ ‘The Pioneer,” a monthly 
magazine, for which the American public was not ready. The first num- 
ber contained two of Hawthorne’s incomparable tales, poems by Mrs. 
Browning, Poe, and Whittier, and articles by John S. Dwight, W. W. 
Story, sculptor and poet, and other writers of the highest rank. Seldom 
was richer freight entrusted to a poet’s argosy ; but after three numbers 
the magazine came to an end. Probably the want of business experience 

yas as decisive as the lack of public appreciation ; but the literary taste of 
the United States in 1844 is not recalled with much pride. 

He was married in that year to the lady just mentioned, and shortly after 
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published a second volume of poems in which are evident maturer power 
and a more musculine freedom of touch. Still the same burden: love, 
freedom, and human brotherhood, but with more energy and lines more 
carefully wrought. Here is a quatrain from a piece dated 1841 which 
shows the drift of his mind : — 
‘* Proprieties our silken bards environ ; 
He who would be the tongue of this wide land 
Must string his harp with chords of sturdy iron, 

And strike it with a toil-embrownéd hand.” 
And so on for half a dozen pages of impassioned eloquence, akin to the pro- 
phetie strain of poetry, which no one who remembers the strenuous efforts 
of fifty years can read without a quickening pulse. 

For a few years he enjoyed the purest bliss allowed to man : a life de- 
voted to study and to poetic composition, blessed by the love of one of the 
noblest of women, and the companionship of his dear and venerable father. 
The old house counted for much in the family happiness. It is old-fash- 
ioned and without architectural beauty, but spacious and comfortable, set 
in an ample, grassy field, just away from the traveled road, girt about with 
tall and thick sheltering trees and flowering shrubs — a fit retreat for a 
dreamer or philosopher, since no sound breaks the stillness except the songs 
of robins and thrushes. For the thoughts suggested by this haunt of birds 
the reader is referred to the essay, “ My Garden Acquaintance.” 

The portraits of this pair of idealists, painted by William Page about this 
time, still hang in the sombre entrance hall; she, with refined features, 
transparent skin, starry blue eyes, and smooth bands of very light brown 
hair ; he, with serious face and eyes in shadow, ruddy, wavy, and glossy 
auburn hair, falling almost to the shoulders, a full reddish beard, and wear- 
ing a coarse-textured brown coat, and broad linen collar turned down. 
Rarely are seen portraits in which costume counts for so little, and soul 
for so much. In Page’s time, the poet’s eyes and forehead were calm as a 
boy’s; the forbidding wrinkles and nervous contractions about the eyebrows, 
shown in more recent portraits, which totally changed the expression of the 
face, were the results of the long and painful studies of later years. 

It was a time of productiveness as well as bliss. Literatures were ex- 
plored, sketches made, and poems born. There would have been little to 
ask but for the increasing fragility of his wife, and the early death of chil- 
dren. Of four or five born only one survived, and that one, now happily 
married, is (with her children) the poet’s only representative. 

The plainly dressed couple, upon whose Titianesque portraits we have 
been looking, lived very simply, and wholly apart from the fashionable 
world. ‘They were devoted to each other and to all good works, looking for 
the speedy coming of truth and righteousness. Generous and beautiful 


1 The most inspired and uplifting of these poems is The Present Crisis, pas- 
sages from which have been repeated by public speakers with thrilling emphasis 
ever since. Were it not for an incongruity in the final couplet it would be an 


ideal prophetic poem. 
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illusion! How dark the world would be to young hearts if they were to 
see it as after threescore they know it to be! There was a season just be- 
fore the upheavals of 1848, when an ardent faith was in the air, especially 
with abolitionists and spiritually minded folk. They were confident that 
slavery, poverty, and crime were to disappear, and human brotherhood was 
to create a new heaven upon earth. It was to this end that the poetry and 
the daily aspirations of Lowell tended. It is said that at one period the old 
family servants were bidden to the master’s table ; but this was soon felt 
to be an inconvenience, and the custom did not long continue. 

The war with Mexico (1846) was brought on for the purpose of gaining 
new territory for the extension of slavery.. The action of Polk’s adminis- 
tration was regarded with shame and anger by most Northern men. No 
one was deceived by the base official declaration that it existed by the act 
of Mexico; yet from various motives of interest — political, personal, and 
“religious ” — nearly all influential people continued to oppose the agitation 
of the question of slavery, the cause of the war, and of most of the troubles 
of the time. 

Lowell was one day in a lawyer’s office in Court Square, Boston, when 
there was heard without the unusual sound of fife and drum. It soon ap- 
peared that it was a call for volunteers fora Massachusetts regiment, and 
the poet’s quick indignation escaped in curt ejaculations, but his good sense 
and native humor soon got the better of his natural wrath. His friends in 
the office, one of whom related the incident to the writer, long remembered 
the keen light in his eyes, and his caustic comments upon the scene. A few 
days later, the “ Boston Courier”’ published the first poem of “ Hosea Big- 
low,” delighting the anti-slavery party, and gradually setting the whole 
Northern people in crepitating chuckles of laughter. It was as in France, 
where once an epigram might shake a throne. People upon whom Garri- 
son’s inflexible logic was wasted, who had listened unmoved to the match- 
less eloquence of Wendell Phillips, and read unheeding the burning verse 
of Whittier, gave in without parley to this novel assault. Every one felt 
that this poem embodied the common sense, the religious convictions, and 
the humane feelings of the North. 
But it was something more ; the sharp thrusts in rustie phrase, the native 
wit, and the irony that played upon the lines, making them like live electrie 
wires, produced a combination of mirth and conviction wholly new. Unlike 
the unheeded logic, eloquence, 


The concentrated energy was resistless. 


and burning verse, these comie and catching 
rhymes went everywhere as on wings ; and while men repeated the droll- 
eries, the deeper import sank into their hearts. Other poems followed, a 
running fire of sarcasm hard to bear. As the war went on the position of 
its Northern supporters became pitiable. To explain the points and allu- 
sions of this series would require nothing less than a full history of the time. 

His next work of importance was also ina comie vein. It is “A Fable 
for Critics,” and purports to be a view of a procession of American authors, 
defiling before Apollo. It follows in plan Leigh Hunt’s mild ‘“ Feast of 
Poets ” — but with a difference. The title-page tells us that it was 
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‘*Set forth in October the 21st day, 
In the year “48. G. P. Putnam, Broadway.” 

The rhymed preface prepares us to follow a masked harlequin in a frolic. 
Never in the New World was there a parallel instance of exultant audacity. 
It is the gay humor of a youth in the freedom of an anonymous pasquinade 
— reveling in puns, clashing unexpected and all-but-impossible rhymes like 
cymbals, tossing off grotesque epithets and comparisons, and going in a 
break-neck canter like a race-horse let loose. And yet underneath the fun 
and riot we find outline portraits and swift estimates, which, though not 
always wholly just, are of marvelous acuteness and force. Some of the 
sketches — for instance, those of Emerson, Whittier, and Hawthorne — in 
their general faithfulness and power of discrimination are the best ever 
made of these men, either in verse or prose. The sharp differentiation 
between Emerson and Carlyle, done so long ago as 1848, and by a young 
man of twenty-nine, is something to think of. The uproar raised by lesser 
authors, and by friends of Margaret Fuller, who was thought to be lam- 
pooned as “ Miranda,” subsided in time ; and to-day most eritics agree that 
this early satirical view of American literature was singularly just and pro- 
phetic, and that its sharp counsels and hard hits were most salutary. The 
“Fable,” from the nature of the subject, is imperfectly appreciated in Great 
Britain ; but in the United States it is more read, probably, than any other 
production of Lowell’s, excepting the “ Biglow Papers” and “The Vision 
of Sir Launfal.” 

This last-named poem was published also in 1848, and was, as nearly as 
possible, an improvisation, having been written in forty-eight hours. The 
first part is fresh with the sights, sounds, and odors of spring in New Eng- 
land, free in movement, inspiring, and full of joy. Quotations from it 
appear perennially in the country newspapers. In the second part are keen 
and bright winter landscapes. The slight story is taken from the legends 
of ‘‘ Arthur’s Round Table,” and its lesson is the charity and brotherly love 
of primitive Christianity. In the same year were published two volumes of 
collected poems, some of them memorable. 

He visited Europe in 1851, accompanied by his wife, and returned the 
following year. Her health had long been declining, and she died in the 
autumn of 1853. On the day of her death a daughter was born to Long- 
fellow, whose house was not far from Elmwood; and the double incident 
was the basis of one of the most exquisite and imaginative of his minor 
poems, ‘* The Two Angels.” 

In 1854 Lowell delivered a course of twelve lectures on the British poets 
at the Lowell Institute, founded by his kinsman. They were not printed, 
except in newspaper reports, but doubtless many portions have been absorbed 
in the published essays. In these lectures the now well-known qualities of 
his prose style began to be manifest. It was felt by every hearer to be the 
prose of a poet, as it teemed with original images, predestined epithets, and 
artistically wrought allusions, and had a march and music all its own. A 
few friends from Cambridge attended these lectures, walking into the city 
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and more than once in deep snow. The lecturer humorously acknowledged 
his indebtedness to them, saying that when he saw their faces he was in 
presence of his literary conscience. 

At that period, although still sobered by affliction, he was cheerful, ani- 
mated, and at times even gay. It was impossible to repress the bright 
fancies and droll conceits suggested by reading and conversation to his 
lively mind. Wit was as natural to him as breathing, and when the mood 
was on he could no more avoid seeing and signaling puns than an inebriate 
could help seeing double. But the wit and the puns were not the end and 
aim of his talk. Common sense was his forte 





a faculty as huge in him as 
in Franklin. His reading had been well-nigh universal, and with his stores 
of knowledge and instant power of comparison, his judgments were like 
intuitions. But his discourse often took on an airy and tantalizing form, 
and wreathed itself in irony, or flowered in simile, or exploded in artifices, 
until it ended in a merry absurdity. Such play of argument, fancy, humor, 
word-twisting, and “lovely ’’ nonsense was seldom witnessed, at least in that 
region, and never, as the writer believes, in the talk of any other person, 
excepting the Only Autocrat. 

For some years Lowell received a few of his Cambridge friends on Sunday 
afternoons in his study, which was in the front room of the third story. 
Another gathering took place on Friday evenings, ostensibly for whist, at 
the house of each of the party in turn. Two of these friends still live in 
Cambridge, and were among the pall-bearers at Lowell’s funeral. Three, 
besides Lowell, are dead. In social meetings Lowell was naturally the 
leading spirit, and the one whose talk no one was willing to miss ; yet he 
was never the imperious Johnson of the club ; every man had his chance. 
The conversation took a wide range over literature and art, as well as the 
field of polities, on which lines of battle were forming, then little suspected. 
For the peace-loving North “coming events” did not “cast their shadows 
before.” 

At that period, probably, he had attained the acme of his power as a poet. 
The love of Nature was his passion, kept alive by walks to the Waverley 
Oaks, and other places in the vicinity, and by occasional trips to virgin for- 
ests. It was the time of birds and flowers, of wind in pine boughs — of 
Moosehead Lake and the Adirondacks — of idyls of Huldah and Zekel. 
The exhausting study of Dante, the epoch of criticism, and of poems like 
“The Cathedral,” were for another mood. He was lithe, mobile, and im- 
pressionable in mind and body — at the summit, both for the enjoyment of 
life and for the delight of friends. As an abolitionist he was in no danger 
of being lionized. “Society” in Boston and Cambridge forgave no friend 
of the slave until long after, and Lowell at that time met only near relatives 
or old friends. But there was a natural reaction against some of the habits 
of former years# The coarse-textured brown coat of the Page portrait was 
no longer worn, and the auburn locks were a little shorter, though carefully 
kept. A velvet jacket was in common use indoors, and never man lived 
who was more fastidious in the details of the toilet. All things were in 
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harmony with a refined and delicate nature. One would have as soon ex- 
pected to find a smirch on the petals of a new Easter lily as upon his linen 
or hands. ‘Trifles, but significant. A photograph exists, taken in 1854 or 
1855, in which he is represented sitting with his face partly in profile. The 
hair is long (according to modern notions), falling in soft waves, and com- 
pletely covering the ears. The face appears tranquil when viewed at a 
distance, but on closer inspection one finds a subtle smile, of which the lines 
are as elusive as those around the mouth of Titian’s “La Gioconda.” ‘Two 
of his friends of the whist-club had gone with him to the photographer’s ; 
some merry stories were told, and the gleam of fun had scarcely left the 
sitter’s face. This curious light was wholly lost in the engraving afterwards 
made from the picture. 

In 1855, Longfellow having resigned his place as professor of modern 
languages and literature, Lowell was appointed his successor, with leave of 
absence to perfect himself in his studies. He went abroad, but did not 
remain so long as he had intended. In later years he gave an amusing 
explanation of his early return; and the story is, perhaps, not unworthy of 
insertion, as it is the thistle-downs of characteristic humor which are apt to 
be blown away from stately biographies. Lowell said at a whist party : “I 
had given instructions to my bankers in London to notify me when my 
account was reduced to a certain sum; and then I settled myself to my 
studies, keeping no account of the drafts I drew from time to time. I sup- 
posed [ had still a good sum to the fore, and a pleasant time in prospect ; 
but I was surprised one day to receive notice that my account had got down 
to the figure mentioned. There was nothing to do but to pack up and go 
home, which I did. Mark the sequel! Some years afterwards I received 
a letter from the bankers, stating that, owing to the error of a clerk, I had 
been charged with a draft for so-and-so many pounds, which ought to have 
been debited to the account of a kinsman of mine ; and that that sum with 
compound interest was subject to my order. They regretted the incon- 
venience I had suffered in shortening my visit, and by way of compensation 
they suggested an investment —if I did not need the money at once — 
which they thought would turn out well. I thanked them, and asked them 
to invest the money as they thought best. Well, in a year I got a draft for 
near £700. With that I refurnished my house. Now you, who are always 
preaching figures, and Poor Richard, and business habits, what do you say 
to that? If Thad kept an account and known how it stood, J should have 
spent that money, and you would not now be sitting in those easy-chairs, or 
walking on a Wilton carpet. No, hang accounts and figures ! ” 

This was Lowell’s ordinary airy way when in good-humored leisure ; and 
this prominent trait cannot be omitted in any account of his private life. 
But all things were in due order. At his desk he “toiled terribly ;” in 
serious discourse he was as strenuous as any of his Puritan ancestors ; to the 
world he was courteous but reserved, with a due mingling of dignity ; to 
inferiors, especially considerate ; to the vulgar and presuming, a glacier ; 
to his family and near friends, the most delightful and sunshiny being that 
ever came from the Author of joy. 
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In what does savagery consist? Does it consist in lack of 
civilization, refinement, artificiality ? or is it more the absence 
of some moral quality, — amiability, sympathy, kindness, unself- 
ishness? Is a man a savage because he dwells in a desert place, 
eating nothing but wholesome herbs and flesh, and drinking 
only pure water? Or is it because his untamed passions and 
desires run away with him, and he becomes cruel, ferocious, sen- 
sual, inhuman? If you say that the desert man is the savage, 
then John the Baptist and Peter the Hermit were savages, but 
Nero was a man of civilization and refinement. According to 
such a standard as this, the gentle Thoreau was more of a sav- 
age than a city prize-fighter, and Wordsworth’s Wanderer was 
a more desperate character than any London footpad. 

Let us admit, then, that it is rather a man’s moral quality, 
than his physical environment, which constitutes him a savage. 
We grant, of course, that environment affects character ; but 
this is far from granting that a primitive environment is essen- 
tially and characteristically brutalizing, whereas a modern en- 
vironment is intrinsically humanizing. On the contrary, it is 
quite possible to prove that there are more brutalizing, degrad- 
ing, barbarizing, savagizing tendencies and influences in the 
most advanced modern civilization, than ever were in the hunt- 
ing or pastoral stages. And if it be admitted that the savage 
is not distinctively the primitive, cave-dwelling, hut-building, 
arrow-flying, nature-worshiping man, but the man of ferocious 
passions, unbridled cruelty, abnormal and artificial desires and 
wide licenses, it will be easy to show that savagery has vastly 
increased in the world with the progress and spread of what we 
eall modern civilization. But if it be insisted that darkness of 
skin, seantness of clothing, frailty and simplicity of dwellings, 
and warring and hunting habits, are veritably the distinctive 
and exclusive marks of the savage, it is useless to argue the 
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point farther. Believing, however, that there are some who 
recognize the justice of a moral distinction in determining the 
status of man as savage or non-savage, I shall endeavor to 
show how some of the most prevalent and strongest influences 
and tendencies of modern civilization are conspiring to produce 
the savage amongst us; how the race seems to have passed the 
point of refinement through universal knowledge and universal 
liberty, and seems to be retrograding into a certain arrogance, 
selfishness, brutality and license, which, if there are any char- 
acteristic marks of savagery, seem to me to distinguish this 
quality as present among whatever others the modern man may 
claim. 

First, then, as tending to produce the savage in modern so- 
ciety, note the tremendous condensation of modern life in cities. 
It has come to the point that there is nothing notable which is 
not metropolitan, — science, art, letters, industry, amusements, 
traffic, the news, men, women and religion ; where will you find 
them of any importance unless you go into the city? There is 
concentrated the vitality and achievement of a nation. All 
rural, all suburban life becomes subsidiary, — a mere circle of 
arms feeding the mouth of the metropolitan octopus. Strange, 
unnatural, feverish, over-crowded, over-intense life of a great 
modern city !—is it not a wholly abnormal phenomenon? Can 
there be national health with such congestions of population ? 
Here in our own country are nearly a fourth of our sixty mil- 
lions pent up in eight or nine great cities. In England it is 
worse, and on the continent, in spite of immigration, there is a 
perfect clotting of humanity in the centers of population. 

What are the inevitable results of this concentration of hu- 
manity in cities ? To begin with, competition becomes so intense 
that life resolves itseli, for the most part, into an all-engrossing 
struggle for existence. Then there happens, what always hap- 
pens in conflicts of individuals with each other, — the weaker 
goes inevitably to the wall, and there is developed on the part 
of the stronger a certain necessary selfishness and cruelty which 
feeds upon his brother’s misfortune. The law of economy un- 
der which both are brought requires that one shall be erushed 
by the other. Thus it is that metropolitan life becomes a kind 
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of organized, legitimate savagery. Men are daily engaged in 
crushing, grinding, tearing each other in more heartless perpet- 
ual conflicts than those of beasts. You may behold a reflec- 
tion of the spirit of city life in the very way men elbow, and 
crowd, and press each other on the streets. It is all a wild 
hubbub of selfish individualism. If there is a ery, it isa ery 
to make way, or a curse for a blocked passage. No one is look- 
ing out ror the weak and feeble. The roar of traffic is like the 
roar of beasts. If some one is hurt, it only provokes the crowd’s 
heartless curiosity. And yet this is but the surface of city life ; 
within there is a deeper savagery. There are men preying upon 
the necessities of ill-paid women; children purposely brought 
dead into the world ; families evicted in mid-winter; conspira- 
cies to crush the poor by raising the price of their necessities ; 
robberies by deceit and by violence ; corruptions of the young ; 
slaveries of soul and body ; hells of rum and hells of shame in 
every street. What shall we say? Is this savagery, or is it not? 

But there is another and still stronger influence tending to 
develop modern savagery. It is liberalism. Men are thinking 
very freely on all subjects, in these days. Freedom of thought 
tends to freedom of action. Asa man cuts loose from all kinds of 
prescription, he cuts loose also from all kinds of restraint. He 
is like a child, who, as it grows older, and mingles more and 
more with larger children, imbibing their freer notions about 
parental authority, deference to older persons, and the like, be- 
gins to assume certain liberties. Perhaps he calls it the free- 
dom of larger knowledge. Is it not rather the license of greater 
opportunity? There is much liberal thinking, just at present, 
about marriage, divorce, and the social problem in general. 
What is the result? Pruriency in literature (under the mask 
of realism) and a growing looseness in public morals. Modern 
divorce conveniences are a barbarism worse than any primitive 
plurality of wives, because of the contemptible hypocrisy which 
lurks beneath them. A man is truly a savage who will put his 
wife away because his passion for her begins to flag, and be- 
cause he feels a greed of possession for some other woman. And 
yet how many of the divorce cases in our courts are based upon 
no higher motive or reason than this! 
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It is impossible not to remark a growing freedom of thought 
with respect to those restrictions which used to be placed upon 
the imaginations of young people, in matters of amusement, 
the theatre, dancing, promiscuous reading and the like. In the 
present bringing up of boys and girls the principle seems to be 
that the more complete the freedom from all restraint, the less 
desire there will be to break over bounds into forbidden terri- 
tory. But so long as there are no bounds at all, how are young 
people to know that there is any forbidden territory? This total 
absence of restraint has already worked much mischief. There 

‘is nothing which leads to deeper moral degradation than an un- 
checked imagination ; and the lawlessness of the present age in 
this respect was never equaled. The very suppression of the 
reality, and exaltation of the image, increases the heinousness 
and harmfulness of the offense. If any testimony as to the 
result of this condition of affairs upon the young — especially 
upon boys — is desired, it ean be furnished by any physician or 
gymnasium director. 

Free thinking in reiigion, as well as free thinking in morals, 
is a degrading tendency of the time. Religious thought is fast 
drifting into an easy optimism which is fraught with the subtlest 
danger. The pendulum, which must needs swing away at 
length from a too severe orthodoxy, has already swung too far 
in the opposite direction, and is resting in a scheme of universal 
salvation which is practically universal exemption. Easy think- 
ing in religion means easy living; and when you come to thus 
lower the spiritual standard, you are going inevitably to lower 
the moral standard with it. A God who will forgive every- 
thing and everybody, at once and unconditionally, without 
process or penalty, is quite as good (or bad) as no God at all. 

Note as still another influence which is tending to evolve the 
savage in modern society, the smouldering rebelliousness of the 
lower classes under the ascendency of wealth. This rebellious- 
ness and dissatisfaction is constantly breaking out in strikes, 
riots and fiery threats. It is productive of a savagery among 
the lower classes in our society which is as much worse than 
that of any uncivilized age in the world’s history, as the inten- 
sity of life and the destructive opportunities of the present ex- 
ceed those of any previous age. Compare the so-called sav- 
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agery of our American woods and prairies, a hundred years ago, 
with the status of the modern anarchist and his camp-followers. 
In all the essential qualities of brutality and barbarism, is not 
the modern outlaw the greater savage? And yet this element 
in our nineteenth century civilization is only in its incipiency. 
It is bound to progress and develop as society progresses (with 
its present tendencies) ; so that we have not yet seen of what 
savagery and barbarism our modern life is capable. When 
this smouldering hatred of the lower classes for the plutocracy 
shall at last break out in the fierce and steady flame of revolu- 
tion, then indeed we shall have an opportunity to pronounce 
upon the relative savagery of the dwellers in primitive forests, 
and the dwellers in modern cities. 

In view of such facts, does it not seem as if modern civiliza- 
tion were overreaching itself, with its vast material prosperity, 
its enormous accumulation of wealth, its emphasized distinction 
of classes, its increasing worship of the Moloch of materialism, 
its demoralizing luxuries and licenses? Have we not passed the 
point whete, on the whole, stable and permanent improvement 
is being made? The present tendency seems to be toward 
deterioration. The texture of social life is growing less fine, de- 
spite the splendors of the pattern into which it is being wrought. 
We are lapsing into savageries of refinement; so that, if the 
present universal materialism and loss of a high moral and 
religious consciousness continue, it is only a question of time 
when the race shall be plunged into a barbarism more to be 
dreaded than any state of savagery which has preceded in the 
world’s history. 

Does this seem like an overdrawn picture? How, then, are 
the present acknowledged evils of society likely to terminate? 
Is there a kindlier prophet, who will modify the catastrophe, 
and yet reasonably estimate the destructive forces with which 
he has to deal? The race cannot stand still ; and if materialis- 
tic forces are not sweeping us downward, then spiritual forces 
must be lifting us upward. Which, on the whole, seems to be the 
present tendency of the race? 


JAMES BUCKHAM. 
Burlington, Vt. 
VOL. VIII. — NO. 47. 25 
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SONS AND SIRES. 


SUNG AT TREMONT TEMPLE 


AT THE 221st Boston Monpay Lecture, Marcu 2, 1891. 


Tune — Sweet Hour of Prayer. 


1. Gop brought our fathers o’er the sea, 

Of humble lot, but high degree ; 

Before they caught His large intent, 

He gave to them a continent. 

They did their task, they served their time, 

And left this heritage sublime : 
Through battle-shock, through martyr-fires, 
God lead us, as He led our sires. 


2. The stars of Hope, how slow they rise, 

And take their place within the skies. 

By many a struggle, many a throe, 

We come the will of God to know; 

Each step must be a battle fought, 

Each truth on some hot forge be wrought : 
Through battle-shock, through martyr-fires, 
God lead us, as He led our sires. 


3. We know not what may be our fate, 
What destiny the land may wait ; 
The cost of treasure, cost of blood, 
Before God makes His purpose good ; 
What snare unseen, what stealthy foe 
May yet confront us, as we go: 
Through battle-shock, through martyr-fires, 
God lead us, as He led our sires. 
J. E. Rankin. 
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BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES. 
Season oF 1891. 
PRELUDE V. 
PROFESSOR BRIGGS’S SELF-CONTRADICTIONS. 


Ar the 221st Boston Monday Lecture, March 2, an audience of remarkable 
size and quality listened with so much eagerness to a discussion of Professor 
Briggs’s Sel/-Contradictions that a full hour was devoted to that topic previous to 
the lecture continuing the course on Fruitful Faith in All Ages. President Rankin’s 
hymn entitled Sons and Sires was sung by the assembly with impressive effect, 
under the leadership of Mr. Ryder at the organ. The Rev. Dr. Plumb presided ; 
the Rev. Dr. Little offered prayer. 


PROFESSOR SAYCE ON PHARAOH'S LIBRARY. 


Portions of a royal library dating from 1430 B. c. have lately 
been unearthed in Egypt. We now know that Melchizedek 
was not a myth. Professor Sayce of Oxford, who has discussed 
these facts in an elaborate essay, very justly observes that they 
are a serious blow to the pretensions of conjectural higher crit- 
icism of the Old Testament literature. We have been told 
with a good deal of loftiness of tone, not to say arrogance, by 
some of the higher critics, that Israel was not a literary nation 
until after the time of the Judges. No records in the Phoeni- 
cian dialect have been found running back beyond that time. 
And, on the basis of the absence of such records, it has been 
inferred that there were no records. Now, as all the logicians 
and men of practical sense affirm, merely negative evidence is 
an unsafe basis for large conclusions. It is ascertained beyond 
peradventure, by the study of the cuneiform tablets lately un- 
covered at the city of Tel el-Amarna in Egypt, that a century 
before the Exodus great libraries existed in the region now 
called Palestine, and that a brisk correspondence was kept up 
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between the governors of provinces in that part of the Egyp- 
tian empire and their superiors in the land of the Nile. 

We read in a passage in the New Testament, in Hebrews, of 
Melchizedek, who was “ without father, without mother, without 
descent.” We read in a certain chapter in Genesis that Abra- 
ham was visited by Melchizedek and received a blessing from 
him. Now the critics of the school that attacks the Old Testa- 
ment most severely have been accustomed to say that this legend 
about a king of Jerusalem in the day of Abraham having 
dignity enough to give a blessing to Abraham, on the principle 
that the inferior is always blessed by the superior, is a myth 
invented at the instigation of the vanity of Jews of the later 
ages. It was important that Jerusalem should be made to look 
dignified at an early day, and so this myth was woven into the 
literature of the Pentateuch. But here are these cuneiform tab- 
lets dug up on the shores of the Nile, with letters from that 
same Melchizedek, speaking of his city as the town of Salim or 
Shalem, the god of peace ; and sometimes he calls it Uru-salim. 
And Uru, in the tablets, means city; so that Uru-salim means 
Jerusalem, and thus positive records go back to the period before 
the Exodus. Professor Sayce says, with great incisiveness : — 


The Israelitish conquest of Canaan did not destroy the libraries 
which existed in certain of the cities which successfully resisted the 
conqueror ; and, where the libraries remained uninjured, readers who 
could make use of them would have remained too. Samuel and his 
contempories were not compelled to trust to tradition and legend for 
the earlier history of their country ; there were written documents 
in plenty which they could consult. 

And a comparison of the 14th chapter of Genesis with the con- 
tents of the letters of Ebed-tob has shown us that the contemporaries 
of Samuel actually did consult them; the description of Melchizedek, 
king of Salem, mythical as it has often been alleged to be, turns out 
to be in strict accordance with fact. Nothing can prove more clearly 
that neither the ancient records of Jerusalem nor a knowledge of 
their contents had perished when the book of Genesis was written ; 
and what was true of Jerusalem must have been true of other cities 
of Palestine as well. 


Professor Sayce is not a man against whom one can speak 
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lightly when he offers his testimony in the department of 
archeology. 
e 

1 The most interesting of these records [says Professor Sayce in the 
Sunday School Times for February 7th, —no Sabbath School journal in the 
world equals the Sunday School Times in general merit] were written by 
a certain Ebed-tob, the governor of Jerusalem. He claims to have occu- 
pied a different position from that of the other Egyptian governors in Pal- 
estine. In one of his letters he writes : “ Neither my father nor my mother 
has exalted me in this place ; it was the prophecy of the Mighty King that 
has caused me to enter the house of my father ;” and in another he declares 
more explicitly : “I am not a governor appointed by the king [of Egypt] 
my lord. I say, I am the ally of the king, and I have paid the tribute due 
to the king. Neither my father nor my mother, but the oracle of the 
Mighty King, established me in the house of my father.” At the same 
time, the district of which Jerusalem was the centre is described as being 
“the country of the [Egyptian] king,” and Ebed-tob begins his letters with 
the usual formula of the Egyptian official : “To the king my lord, my sun- 
god, Ebed-tob thy servant speaks thus: At the feet of the king my lord 
seven times seven I prostrate myself.” He was, in fact, a protected prince, 
like the protected princes of modern India ; and he shared his power with 
an Egyptian “commissioner” who lived in Jerusalem, and resembled the 
English “ resident ” ina native Indian state. 

The “ Mighty King” from whose oracle Ebed-tob states that he derived 
his authority was the title given to the deity who was worshiped on Mount 
Moriah. The actual name of the deity is given us in one of the letters. 
Here Ebed-tob speaks of “ the city of the mountain of Jerusalem, the city 
of the god Uras, whose name [there] is Salim.” Salim or Shalem, the god 
of “ Peace,” was accordingly the name of the divinity whose temple stood on 
the “ mountain of Jerusalem,” and he was identified with the Babylonian 
god Uras, the morning sun. Since Uru-salim is the equivalent of Jerusalem 
in the letters, while we learn from a cuneiform tablet that uru signified 
“city,” it is clear that Uru-salim, or Jerusalem, must have meant “the 
city of the god Salim.” 

It was of this god that Ebed-tob was priest. He had been appointed to 
his office by a divine oracle. He had not inherited it by right of descent. 
So far as his office was concerned, he was without father or mother ; it was 
not to them that he owed his power. 

What a light this throws on the description of Melchizedek in the Book 
of Genesis! He, too, was not only “king of Salem,” but also “ priest of 
the Most High God.” And it will be noticed that he was king of ‘‘ Salem,” 
— king, that is to say, of the deity from whom he derived his royal as well 
as his priestly rank, not king of Jerusalem, ‘the city of Salem.” He was, 
as we read in the Epistle to the Hebrews (Heb. 7: 3), “ without father, 
without mother, without descent.” There was no need of making mention 
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PROGRESS OF BIBLICAL ARCH ZOLOGY. 


It is fair to say that the general effect of the progress of 
Egyptology as a science has been to confirm our faith in the 
Pentateuch as an accurate statement of historic fact, just as 


of his parents, since it was not by right of inheritance that he had, as 
Ebed-tob expresses it, been “exalted in this place.” The description given 
of Melchizedek in Genesis is precisely that which Ebed-tob gives of him- 
self, with the difference that whereas Ebed-tob was the tributary of the 
Egyptian monarch, Melchizedek was still an independent sovereign. 

But there is a further passage in one of the letters of Ebed-tob which 
confirms the historical accuracy of Genesis. He there quotes the following 
oracle of his god : “ ‘ While there is a ship in the midst of the sea’ — such 
is the oracle of the Mighty King — ‘ the conquests of the country of Nahrima 
and the country of the Babylonians shall continue.’” Elsewhere a refer- 
ence is made to the fact that “the temple” on Mount Moriah was suffi- 
ciently strong to withstand the attack of the Babylonians. Nahrima is the 
Aram-Naharaim of Scripture ; and we are reminded by the mention of it, 
that, shortly after Joshua’s conquest of Canaan, the Israelitish tribes were 
oppressed for eight years by the king of Aram-Naharaim (Judg. 3: 8). 
But the mention of the Babylonians reads like a commentary on the text of 
Genesis. If Babylonian forces could be feared at Jerusalem in the century 
before the Exodus, at a time when it was a garrison of the powerful Egyp- 
tian empire, still more could they have been feared there in the age of 
Abraham. It was with good reason that the priest-king of Salem came 
forth to weleome the conqueror of the Babylonian invaders, and to pro- 
nounce that he was “ blessed of the Most High God.” 

Perhaps not the least interesting of the results to be derived from the 
old letters of Tel el-Amarna is the antiquity of the name of Jerusalem 
and of the sacredness of the mountain on the summit of which the city 
stood. Centuries before Solomon, “the peaceful one,” had erected there 
the temple of the God of Israel, a sanctuary had existed on the same spot, 
dedicated to a god whose name was “ Peace,” and the fame of whose ora- 
eles had extended as far as Egypt. The “Most High God,” whose priest 
was Melchizedek, was no invention of local vanity, no myth inspired by the 
later history of Jewish Jerusalem ; he had been worshiped on Moriah long 
before Moses had led his brethren out of Egypt, or the armies of Israel had 
appeared in Canaan. He had been worshiped, moreover, by a cultured and 
literary people. The population found by the Israelites in Canaan possessed 
books and libraries, scribes and scholars. There is no reason for supposing 
that after the Israelitish invasion a knowledge of letters died out among 
them in the cities which the invaders were unable to take. We learn from 
the first chapter of Judges that Taanach and Megiddo and Gezer remained 
in Canaanitish hands, like Accho and Zidon, Achzib and Beth-shemesh, and 
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the general progress of research in the East has confirmed our 
faith in Herodotus. It was the fashion some decades ago to 
laugh at Herodotus and to speak of myths and legends as 
mixed up with his history. But this fashion has gone by; and 
we now, I hope, are getting out of the day of the worst arro- 
gance concerning the Old Testament Scriptures. The spade 
and the pick are beginning to speak for the Pentateuch, as they 
have spoken already for Herodotus. 

Archeologists have discovered lately, and have now in the 
British Museum, a new book of Aristotle’s ; and here in Mr. 
Stead’s “ Review of Reviews,” a very valuable monthly, there 
is an illustration of one of the leaves of it. This book has 
been lost more than two thousand years; at least, no modern 
scholar could make a correct citation from it. We knew 
of the existence of the book, but could not quote a page of 
it. It is recovered to us after so many centuries. 

The general feeling among conservative scholars is that the 
more research goes on into antiquity, the more thoroughly will 
the Pentateuch be justified in its historical statements. And the 
attempt on the part of some scholars of the school of so-called 
higher critics to hush up these matters, I think ought to be 
resisted. I believe our conservative preachers, many of whom 
are excellent scholars in archeology, ought to make these facts 
ring from side to side of the world, and let it be understood 


that ‘‘the children of Benjamin did not drive out the Jebusites that inhab- 
ited Jerusalem ; but the Jebusites dwell with the children of Benjamin in 
Jerusalem unto this day.” 

Now, among the tablets contained in the collection of Tel el-Amarna are 
letters from Megiddo and Gezer, Accho and Zidon, while the letters of 
Ebed-tob were all despatched from Jerusalem. Clay tablets do not perish 
like documents on papyrus or parchment ; and, since the letters sent by 
Ebed-tob and his brother governors show that the cities over which they 
ruled contained archive-chambers filled with similar documents on clay, 
it follows that the ancient records of Jerusalem may easily have been pre- 
served down to the day when David made it the capital of his kingdom. We 
have no reason for refusing to believe that in Jerusalem, as well as in Gaza 
and the other cities of the Philistines, the old libraries continued to exist 
down to the time when modern criticism allows that the Israelites beeame 
a literary nation, And if the libraries remained, there would have remained 
also scribes and scholars who were able to read the books preserved in them. 
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that there are two schools of higher criticism, the positive and 
the merely conjectural. 

Let us reverence evidence and repudiate merely fanciful con- 
jecture. If there be actual evidence that Moses did not write 
the substance of the Pentateuch, if there be solid fact to im- 
peach the historical statements of any book in the Scriptures, 
let that evidence be brought forward. It is a wise proverb 
which says, ‘ When you shut inquiry out at the door, doubt 
comes in at the window.” The more you repress investigation 
and skip difficulties, the more you make young men uneasy. 
The scholars on this platform, and in these galleries, and on 
this floor all justify me, I have no doubt, as they have justified 
me during sixteen years, in encouraging free investigation from 
the thirty-two points of the compass. [Applause.] Let it not 
be supposed that any one is afraid of new light; but we are 
exceedingly anxious that there should be positive evidence, not 
merely conjecture, thrown into these debates which now must 
come before the people. Nothing important can be kept out of 
the range of public discussion in our time. As the Old Testa- 
ment is attacked, new facts are brought to light; and these 


facts, I believe, are providentially recovered at this period for 
the whole world to study. God means that we shall have an 
opportunity to form a correct judgment as to his dealings with 
his ancient people, and we must listen to all his revelations, 
whether in modern evidence or in ancient records. 


EMINENT CRITICS OF PROFESSOR BRIGGS. 


It was my fortune some months ago to put to President 
McCosh, at the table of a distinguished friend of his in New 
York, this question: * How do you answer Professor Briggs’s 
work ‘Whither?’” The great Scotch philosopher replied, 
“* By a more emphatic repetition of his own word, ‘ Whither!’” 
A few months later President McCosh published his somewhat 
humorous pamphlet, a serious, but not very serious, reply to 
Professor Briggs’s work, and the title of the pamphlet was, 
“ Whither, Oh Whither, Tell Me Where?” At the date of that 
pamphlet this was all the reply that the book really needed. 
There are many bright passages in that volume. There are 
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assertions in it which seem to me to be reckless. On the 
whole, the book has not produced a great effect on the Presby- 
terian body to which it was chiefly addressed, and not a very 
large effect beyond that body; but it has confirmed some in 
the feeling of restlessness. 

A much greater effect in producing restlessness of thought 
than has been the result of any of his books, has proceeded 
from the Inaugural Address delivered by Professor Briggs in 
New York, January 20th. Newspaper reports of it have been 
highly inaccurate, even the syllabus of it authorized by Pro- 
fessor Briggs was to a large extent misleading, as it omitted 
many of his most essential qualifications. The effect of that 
extraordinary inaugural address has been, and I venture to 
predict will be, more and more, to raise the question, Is Pro- 
fessor Briggs a safe leader in the new criticism of the Old 
Testament ? 

It was my fortune to show the other day an authentic essay 
of Professor Briggs’s, published in the “ Magazine of Chris- 
tian Literature ” for December, 1889, on ‘“ Redemption After 
Death,” to a very distinguished expert in systematic theology, 
whom I am not at liberty to name. I read the larger part of 
that essay to him deliberately, and here is his comment on it : — 


This article is remarkable for the falsenesss of some of its positions 
and the ambiguity of others. As to the ambiguity, it should be said 
that a professor of Biblical Theology has no business to make care- 
less assertions which will be interpreted as anti-orthodox. Professor 
Briggs makes many such assertions. He caricatures most of the 
orthodox positions which he discusses. He seems to have a very inad- 
equate acquaintance with New England theology. The tone of his 
discussion is often as flippant as his reasoning is superficial. 

As to his positive errors, one of the chief of them is his assertion 
that man is not under probation in this life. It is a fact of common 
observation that man is under probation now and here, as a subject of 
natural law, physical, intellectual and moral. Character is formed 
under the law of habit. Whoever is in process of forming permanent 
character is in probation, and every free agent in this life is in such 
a process. Professor Briggs’s position contradicts the plain facts of 
science. It antagonizes the whole course of scriptural revelation. 
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Probation is taught in the first chapters of Genesis. Man was first 
in probation under law without grace. He sinned and fell, and imme- 
diately the promise was given that the seed of the woman should 
bruise the serpent’s head. A new dispensation began. Man was 
henceforth in probation under law with grace. Election to life comes 
from grace, and not grace from election. On the whole it is not too 
much to say that portions of Professors Briggs’s teaching are scattering 
firebrands and death in the communities that they reach. 

His writings are crude. He seems to lack thorough training in 
systematic theology. He shows little comprehensiveness of mind. 
He is no doubt a scholar in Hebrew, but he is evidently not fit to 
teach Biblical and Historical Theology. 


I read this opinion as one of the most weighty that could 
possibly be obtained among the representatives of a scholarly 
orthodoxy. 

There was ordained lately at Cambridge a young man who 
had been a pupil of Professor Briggs’s. When asked why 
he left Union Theological Seminary and afterwards went to 
Princeton to complete his theological course, he affirmed that 
he did so because he feared his faith in the Old Testament 
Scriptures would be unsettled under Professor Briggs’s teach- 
ing. He was pressed for a description of the effect of that 
teaching on his own mind and of his general conception of 
Professor Briggs’s inculeations concerning the Scriptures. 
The young man replied by quoting a celebrated passage from 
Edmund Burke. He compared Professor Briggs’s teachings 
concerning the Scriptures, especially concerning the Old Tes- 
tament, to Burke’s description of a famous and somewhat infa- 
mous coalition ministry : — 


He made an administration so checkered and speckled, he put to- 
gether a piece of joinery so crossly indented and whimsically dove- 
tailed, a cabinet so variously inlaid, such a piece of diversified mosaic, 
such a tesselated pavement without cement, here a bit of black stone 
and there a bit of white, patriots and courtiers, king’s friends and 
republicans, whigs and tories, treacherous friends and open enemies, 
that it was indeed a very curious show, but utterly unsafe to touch and 
unsure to stand on. [Applause.] — Burke’s Speech on American 
Taxation. 
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The council at Cambridge yonder, under the shadow of Har- 
vard University, broke into applause, as you have done, when 
they heard those words. 


THREE SCHOOLS OF CRITICS OF THE BIBLE. 


There are three schools of critics of the Old Testament: the 
old school, the new school, and the raw school (see Boston 
Monday Lectures, “ Occident,” p. 99). 

The raw school is anti-supernaturalistic. It is represented 
chiefly by Kuenen and Wellhausen. The latter, however, has 
contributed lately nothing new to its support, and is said to have 
lost his interest in its claims. It denies the possibility of mira- 
cle, and, therefore, of predictive prophecy. The reconstruction 
which it endeavors to effect in the Old Testament is based upon 
the foregone conclusion that no true prophecy was ever made 
concerning the coming of Christ, or, indeed, on any other topie. 
This presupposition dominates all the researches of this school, 
and vitiates them all. Everything in the Bible, according to 
this school, must be shown to be the product of merely natural 
development. 

The new school is supernaturalistic, but is governed by no 
presuppositions. It aims to be prefectly unbiased in its re- 
searches, and yet holds the Scriptures to be the only infallible 
rule of religious faith and practice. It is represented by such 
men as Delitzsch and Dillmann, in Germany; Driver and 
Cheyne, in Oxford, and Harper and Briggs, in America. It is 
not hostile, as Kuenen and Wellhausen are, to the divine ele- 
ment in Scripture, yet agrees with them in the endeavor to do 
the work of Biblical criticism in‘a thorough manner. 

The old school, represented in Germany by such names as 
Hengstenberg and Keil, and in America by Professor Green, 
Professor Bissell, and many other scholars, holds in substance 
the traditional and standard view of the Old Testament, but by 
no means intends to repress modern freedom of research. It 
denies that the contentions of the new school have in general 
been made good as yet, and sees no reason for any revolution- 
ary reconstruction of our opinions as to the Old Testament. 
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PROFESSOR BRIGGS’S INAUGURAL. 

It is important to judge Professor Briggs, not by newspaper 
testimony, but by his own publications. He is far from sup- 
porting the modern anti-supernaturalistic criticism of the Serip- 
tures. He everywhere teaches the divine authority of the Bible 
as a source of religious doctrine. I have here his books on 
** Messianic Prophecy,” on “ Biblical Study,” and the volume 
entitled, ** Whither ;” and it is not too much to say that these 
accredited volumes of his teach exactly what his inaugural 
taught. His characteristic publications have been before the 
Presbyterian church for several years. It is well known that 
Professor Briggs and Professor Green belong to different 
schools in Biblical criticism. Professor Briggs’s peculiar posi- 
tions are not indorsed by many of the great experts in his own 
church. Neither has he been very severely attacked until 
recently. His inaugural address has brought down upon him 
a storm of censure from conservative critics. The method of 
publication of that address was unfortunate, but any accurate 
edition of it will cause uneasiness. His tone and manner, it 
must be confessed, are not conciliatory; his temper may be ex- 
cellent, but some of his expressions are rash, unbalanced, and 
even exasperating. It will be ascertained in the end, as I an- 
ticipate, that he is not as great a heretic as he seems to be, and 
that his bark, as the proverb says, is worse than his bite. But 
the bite is of such a nature that it will not be surprising if his 
right to teach Biblical theology in the name of the Presbyterian 
Church is officially contested. 


CHIEF CHARGES AGAINST PROFESSOR BRIGGS. 


Without claiming to speak for any one but myself, but in 
reluctant response to repeated private and public requests, I 
venture to answer the question, What are the most objection- 
able points in Professor Briggs’s teaching in his books and in 
his famous inaugural address? I take it for granted that the 
books and the address agree. 

The questionable points of Professor Briggs’s teaching appear 
to me to be the following : — 
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1. He most distinctly and emphatically denies that there is 
any probation, even in this life. 

2. He invents a Protestant purgatory in what he calls an 
intermediate state, a period of sanctification after death. 

3. In his doctrine of sanctification after death, he contra- 
dicts the authorized and scholarly interpretation of the Presby- 
terian confession of faith to which he personally professes, and 
officially promises, full allegiance. 

4. He teaches that there are many errors in Scripture in cir- 
cumstantials, but none in essentials, but does not clearly define 
what are circumstantials and what are essentials. 

5. In his most definite statements of doctrine he is often 
vague and at times approaches self-contradiction. 

6. He is regarded by experts of high authority in his own 
department as conceding too much to the anti-supernaturalistic 
school of critics of the Old Testament, and so as weakening the 
just claims of the inspiration of the Holy Scriptures. 

It may be bad to be a Bidbliolater, but it is worse to be a 
Bible-belittler. [ Applause. ] 


NO PROBATION IN THIS LIFE. 


Professor Briggs distinctly denies that there is probation in 
the next life. He affirms also that there is no probation in this 
life. He teaches that all who are saved are regenerated in this 
life, even infants and heathen, who may never have heard of 
the Gospel. But he says, for instance, in so many words, in a 
passage before me, that ‘ the doctrine of Scripture and of the 
creeds is, that the human race had its probation in Adam” 
(“ Magazine of Christian Literature,” December, 1889, p. 107), 
and that when he fell the race was changed in him, and con- 
demned to death and the abode of the lost. “ I agree,” he says, 
“with my colleague, Dr. Prentiss, in preferring to trust with 
Calvinism to the electing grace of God rather than to the 
modern notion of human probation” (“* Whither,” p.221). He 
holds, however, that all who claim that there is probation in 
this life will be forced at last to admit that there must be pro- 
bation in another (“ Whither,” p. 221). And he pushes this 
proposition so far that one might almost suspect him of wishing 
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to defend indirectly the discredited vagary of the hypothesis of 
probation after death, did he not so distinctly disclaim any pur- 
pose of doing so. “All theories of redemption of lost souls 
after death,” he says, “are castles in the air. No one can put 
any confidence in them. They have no solid ground on which 
to rest... . They may unsettle those who see the crisis for 
mankind in the event of death. And they will render real ser- 
vice if they should destroy this error altogether ” (‘* Magazine 
of Christian Literature,” December, 1889, p. 108). 

Professor Briggs calls the doctrine of probation after death 
a provincial one ; but he calls the doctrine of probation in this 
life a provincial one also. He says it was brought in about 
1710 by Daniel Whitby, was supported by Bishop Butler, 
never has had great prevalence, and now is going out of date 
among European divines. He accuses Bishop Butler of error 
in teaching probation after death. I do not understand Bishop 
Butler ever to have taught this. The references Professor 
Briggs gives to Bishop Butler by no means justify his asser- 
tion concerning that great Christian apologist; and yet in 
other places Professor Briggs says that prebation in this life is 
the Arminian doctrine ; and that doctrine certainly has been 
discussed ever since Arminius’s time, and so is not exactly 
modern. The professor’s language on this subject is not con- 
sistent with itself. 

In his curious denial that there is any probation in this life, 
Professor Briggs is a Calvinist of an extreme type. Of course 
Calvinism teaches that there was a fall in Adam, and that the 
race inherits disordered tendencies because of that fall; but the 
moderate Calvinism, or what calls itself here in the New Eng- 
land school of theology the consistent Calvinism, does not by 
any means assert what Professor Briggs does, that there is no 
probation in this life. The sound doctrine, both of the moder- 
ate Calvinism and the scholarly Arminianism, and what I sup- 
pose to be the scriptural doctrine, is, that even after the fall, 
man, although under grace, is in a state of moral trial or pro- 
bation. He is free. He can seize the rope thrown to him from 
the ship out of which he has leaped. If he does so, he does it, 
of course, because of invitation from the one who throws out 
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the lifeline. The whole rescue of the drowning man is the 
work of the lifeline. And yet we are to work out our own 
salvation with fear and trembling. Man has power to grasp 
the line. Prevenient grace I do not deny ; neither do scholarly 
Methodists deny it. But they also assert man’s freedom and 
his duty to put forth all his strength to make use of the means 
of grace. This being the general position of scholarly theology, 
I hold that even under this dispensation of grace man is fairly 
enough said to be on trial. His character tends to final perma- 
nence, good or bad. Whenever a free agent chooses between 
right and wrong he is forming habits; his character is tending 
to a final permanence. Therefore that agent is under proba- 
tion; for when character attains permanence probation ends. 
It appears to me to be far from a provincial doctrine, that there 
is probation in this life. The doctrine is just as provincial as 
all great literature. It is as provincial as science in its appli- 
cations to human nature. It is as provincial as the human 
constitution. It is as provincial as the whole trend of scholarly 
theology for centuries. 


ERRORS OF HYPER-CALVINISM. 


Professor Briggs goes back to what I call an almost heretical 
form of high Calvinism. He denies that he holds what is tech- 
nicaliy called the Supra-Lapsarian doctrine. He does not be- 
lieve that the decree of election occurred before that of crea- 
tion; or that the Creator determined, before He brought free 
agents into existence, that some of them should be lost and some 
of them saved, and then brought them into existence to fulfill 
his own decree. He denies that he holds that doctrine, but he 
holds something as near it as he possibly can and not hold 
it. The doctrine of Supra-Lapsarian Calvinism is not in good 
repute with moderate Calvinists. It is the doctrine that the 
decree of election took place before that of creation and before 
that of the fall; and that the fall was decreed in order to give 
the occasion for the bringing in of the incarnation and the atone- 
ment and the revelation of God’s mercy as well as of his wrath. 

I think Professor Briggs entirely unsatisfactory in his hyper- 
Calvinism. I think him unscientific in his doctrine that there 
is no probation in this life. 
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Professor Briggs is now a Calvinist, out and out; but he was 
educated at first as a Methodist. His father was a Methodist 
preacher, his mother a Presbyterian. 


PROFESSOR BRIGGS ON CHURCH UNITY. 


It is very important to notice that one of Professor Briggs’s 
central objects is to unite the churches and bring about a re- 
union of Christians. He asks us to make the Nicene Creed, 
according to the proposition of the Lambert Conference, the 
standard of Orthodoxy. He believes that the Apostolic Creed 
is a good baptismal formula ; but that the Nicene Creed should 
be taken as a sufficient statement of Orthodoxy. Now those 
who hold all the disorganizing opinions about probation after 
death might sign the Nicene Creed. <A distinguished Univer- 
salist teacher told me that he could easily sign the Nicene 
Creed, except for some of its statements as to the resurrection. 
Professor Briggs and many broad church leaders wish to 
broaden the standards of Orthodoxy so that any one who can 
sign the Nicene Creed can come into the ministry on that basis. 
And thus I explain all that Professor Briggs says as indirectly 
giving support to those who hold the doctrine of future proba- 
tion, while he carefully guards himself from championing that 
doctrine. He told me himself recently, in the Theological Hall 
on the slope of Beacon Hill, that he opposes the doctrine of 
probation after death; and yet he opposes it in such a way that 
if those who hold it sign the Nicene Creed they may come into 
the ministry. I should call Professor Briggs a tolerationist of 
the doctrine of future probation, and as such I regard his posi- 
tion as thoroughly mischievous. Something has been learned 
during the progress of the Christian ages since the Nicene 
Creed. Up to the date of that creed only Christology had 
been elaborated. Since then the ages have discussed anthro- 
pology, soteriology, eschatology. 


SANCTIFICATION AFTER DEATH. 


As to Professor Briggs’s scheme of sanctification after death, 
it appears to me to involve the preposterous self-contradiction 
that a man may be saved and yet, in the next life, sin. I have 
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a passage from Professor Briggs in which he says that “ believers 
who enter the middle state enter sin/ess, . . . but they are still 
the same persons, with all . . . the evil habits of mind, dispo- 
sition, and temper they had when they left the world” ¢(** Maga- 
zine of Christian Literature,” December, 1889, p. 114). Is that 
self-contradiction, or mere verbal carelessness? Evil habits 
imply evil choice, and evil choice is sin. This language comes 
from a professor of biblical theology. Asa student sitting on a 
bench before him and taking notes, and looking for clear ideas, 
I should be very much staggered by such instruction. 

The great standards in the Presbyterian church are opposed 
to the doctrine of a Protestant purgatory. It must be carefully 
noticed that Professor Briggs does not combine this doctrine 
of sanctification in the next life with such vagaries as the Ro- 
man Catholic church has invested the doctrine of purgatory 
with. You know what abuses have arisen in the Catholic 
church on account of the doctrine of purgatory, and what good 
reasons the Protestant divines of the age of the Westminster 
Assembly had for their famous assertion, that “ besides these 
two places ” — that is, heaven and hell — * for souls separated 
from their bodies, the Scripture acknowledgeth none.” More- 
over the standards in their fullest forms say, “ The bodies of 
men after death return to dust and see corruption, but their 
souls, which neither die nor sleep, having an immortal subsis- 
tence, immediately return to God who gave them. The souls 
of the righteous, being then made perfect in holiness, are re- 
ceived into the highest heaven, where they behold the face of 
God in light and glory, waiting for the full redemption of their 
bodies. And the souls of the wicked are cast into hell, where 
they remain in torments and utter darkness, reserved to the 
judgment of the great day.” 

In language which must have thrilled many of you when you 
committed it to memory in your youth, the shorter catechism 
says, “ The souls of the righteous are at their death made per- 
fect in holiness, and do immediately pass into glory.”  Pro- 
fessor Briggs, in a pamphlet lying before me, says that this 
sentence of the shorter catechism is an incorrect summary of 
Presbyterian doctrine, and that the larger catechism teaches 
VOL. VIII. — NO. 47. 26 
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only that the righteous, at their death, immediately pass into a 
state where they behold the divine glory, and then, through 
possibly almost countless ages, improve in sanctification. That 
contention of Professor Briggs’s is based on the larger cate- 
chism by way of correction of the shorter catechism. But the 
shorter catechism was issued by authority, and those who issued 
it may be supposed to have understood the larger catechism 
quite as well as Professor Briggs himself. His library is per- 
haps the best in this country on the topic. But the language I 
have just read to you is from the confession which he cham- 
pions, and I do not see how Professor Briggs can sign that lan- 
guage, as he does, accepting it fully and freely, and then pro- 
claim his doctrine of a long period of sanctification during 
which evil “ habits” of mind are to be conquered. All Pro- 
testants agree, I suppose, that in the next life the good will 
grow larger in their spiritual powers, and the wicked deterio- 
rate in every way. Nobody denies the possibility of progress 
in good and evil beyond the grave. A circle may be perfect, 
and yet be a small circle. It may be perfect as a circle. And 
so it is held that the souls of the righteous, at their death, are 
made perfect in holiness, and do immediately pass into glory. 
They are perfect circles. I do not deny that such circles may 
become wider and wider. If that is all Professor Briggs means, 
he is not teaching anything novel. But I do not understand 
that this is all he means, for he speaks of evil habits of mind 
being conquered after death, although a state of regeneration 
is implied this side of the grave. He does not admit at all that 
regeneration is ever initiated beyond death. His whole doc- 
trine as to probation and sanctification appears to be fanciful, 
contrary to the Scriptures, and the great standards of the 
churches, fitted to excite unrest in the minds of students and 
preachers, and on the whole deserving to be repudiated in the 
name of the best scholarship. 


INERRANCY OF SCRIPTURE. 


Professor Briggs by no means denies, but everywhere asserts 
the infallibility of the Bible as a source of religious doctrine. 
At the same time he does not defend the inerrancy of the Bible. 
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This must not be misunderstood. He says that its “ errors are 
all in the circumstantials and notin the essentials.” And yet he 
says also: “ It is not my place to distinguish between the essen- 
tial and non-essential contents of the Bible.” This final posi- 
tion leaves matters much at loose ends. It is clear, however, 
that he believes the Bible to contain an infallible revelation of 
the way of life. I heard Professor Briggs say to the students 
of Boston University, ‘The Bible is the infallible source of 
Christian doctrine.” He teaches precisely this in all his books. 
His chief sentences are repeated. He asserts the infallibility 
of the Bible as a whole as a guide to the way of salvation. 
And yet he admits that some references in the New Testament 
to the Old Testament are incorrect, and instances the famous 
verse in which Jeremy the Prophet is referred to, and you find 
the passage in Zechariah. That is a specimen of what he calls 
minor detail, not at all affecting the infallibility of the Bible in 
matters of largest moment. That passage has often been ex- 
plained: Jeremiah stood first in the Jewish collection of the 
prophets of which Zachariah was one, and the Jewish custom 
was to call the whole collection by the name of the first book 
in it. 

What if it should be proved that the mustard seed is not the 
smallest of all seeds? Does that endanger your doctrine of 
inspiration? I had an infidel come to me once, with his thumb 
nails close together (his eyes also were close together; he 
could not take a broad view of things) and he said, ** The Bible 
says the mustard seed is the smallest of all seeds. It is not, for 
there are some seeds that you cannot see without a microscope. 
Where is your doctrine of inspiration?” I thought his mind 
was the smallest of all mustard seeds. Probably this phrase 
about the mustard seed was a common Jewish expression used 
merely for illustration. The Bible was not given to show the 
size of mustard seeds, but to teach the way of life. And if you 
were to show me that there are hundreds of smaller seeds than 
the mustard seed, you would not touch my doctrine of inspira- 
tion. 

I have often given here and elsewhere, as a definition of in- 
spiration, this short statement: Zhe gift. of infallibility in 
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teaching the way of life. I most solemnly adhere to that defi- 
nition. If you ask what is meant by the Way of Life, I reply, 
The method of deliverance from the love of sin and the guilt 
of it. I most devoutly believe that the Bible as a whole is 
infallible as a guide to the way of salvation; that is, to de- 
liverance from the love of sin and the guilt of it. No other 
book known under heaven or among men has that quality, un- 
less it be some book drawn directly from the Bible. That 
quality came from on high through a long series of ages. Ad- 
hering to that definition, if it should be proved that some pas- 
sages in the Old Testament are not cited with verbal exactness 
in the New — it was not the fashion so to cite them — it would 
not touch my doctrine of inspiration. I know of no error in 
circumstantials, of any importance, that has ever been proved 
against the Scriptures. If errors about mustard seeds were 
proved to exist in the Bible, they would disprove inspiration 
only to minds no larger than mustard seeds. [ Applause. ] 


MESSIANIC PROPHECY. 


As to prophecy, Professor Briggs tells us that we must not 
expect in the Bible detailed predictions. It is in this connection 
that he seems to many to concede far too much to anti-super- 
naturalistic critics. 

I wish all who are disturbed by the higher criticism would 
read Prof. C. M. Mead’s admirable volume, “ Supernatural 
Revelation ” (A. D. F. Randolph & Co., 1889), and especially 
its discussion of prophecy. His book seems to me to be worth 
as much as anything which has been published of late on this 
great and vexed theme. He was once Professor of Hebrew at 
Andover, and has recently spent much time in research in Ger- 
many. He has published several important works, all of which 
I can recommend to young men as a fit antidote to Professor 
Briggs’s rash propositions and as a reply to the teaching of the 
hypothetical school of higher criticism. That book is just as 
bright, keen, fresh, and rich in German learning as any book 
that has lately appeared. Professor Mead has had a_ better 
opportunity to study German thought for the last five years 
than any man with whom I am acquainted. He warns us, in- 
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deed, against expecting minute predictions, but he shows how 
distinct and varied prophecies converge, and, in their conver- 
gence, demonstrate that the Messiah was foretold, and that the 
Messiah was He “ who spake as never man spake.” 

Mr. Gladstone has quoted with considerable compliment 
Professor Briggs’s “ Messianic Prophecy,” a work in which the 
author most distinctly recognizes the reality of miracle in 
specific fulfilled predictions (pp. 497, 498). 

What impresses me, for one, in the Messianie prophecies, is 
the astounding contrasts. Here is one who was to be smitten 
and afflicted, who was to have no beauty nor form nor come- 
liness; here is to be the eternal God, the Prince of Peace. 
Here is to be a suffering, here is to be a reigning Messiah. 
Here is to be one bruised for our transgressions ; here is to be 
one on a throne of judgment. These self-contradictions, as you 
may call them, are absolutely inexplicable in advance of the 
events which fulfilled them. But to suppose that such a set of 
prophecies, with these apparent self-contradictions, was invented 
just before their asserted fulfillment, is to show that historic 
evidence is valued by you very lightly. There is no doubt of 
the existence of these prophecies and of their contrasts. Pro- 
fessor Briggs himself says : — 

In Jesus of Nazareth the key of the Messianie prophecy of the Old 
Testament has been found. All its phases find their realization in 
his unique personality, in his unique work, and in his unique kingdom. 
The Messiah of prophecy appears in the Messiah of history. . . . He- 
brew prophecy springs from divinity as its source and ever flowing 
inspiration, and it points to divinity as its fruition and complete reali- 
zation. None but God could give such prophecy ; none but God can 
fulfill such prophecy (“* Messianic Prophecy,” p. 498). 

God grant that he who can teach as sound doctrine as this 
may drop his vagaries swiftly, and that we may help him to 
do so! 

HIGHER AND LOWER CRITICISM. 

What calls itself the higher criticism, is not to be taken as 
necessarily superior criticism. Higher criticism means docu- 
mentary and historical, as contrasted with merely textual, crit- 
icism of the Scriptures. This phrase was invented about one 
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hundred years ago by Eichhorn, and has had in popular use a 
mischievous influence, as seeming to imply a claim to authority 
that does not belong to it. 

Let us remember that the chief promises of the higher crit- 
icism as to the New Testament have failed. All the anti-super- 
naturalistic critics have been brought to confusion in the field 
of the New Testament literature. 

Current discussions have discredited, even on the field of Old 
Testament research, the merely hypothetical and especially the 
anti-supernaturalistic school of the higher criticism. 

In its legitimate form, the higher criticism has done nothing 
to discredit faith in revelation or in inspiration strictly and 
properly defined. (See Prof. G. F. Wright’s article in “ The 
Congregationalist,”’ February 12, 1891.) 

It is not unsafe to affirm that it is too early yet to form final 
opinions in opposition to standard views of the structure of 
Holy Scripture. There are five kinds of Biblical criticism, — 
the textual, the historical, the philosophical, the archzological, 
the experimental. Archeology is advancing, and it is justifying 
in a remarkable manner the Christian view of the Bible as a 


whole. But until the various kinds of criticism agree in sup- 
porting each other, a final new position cannot be reached. 


SELF-CONTRADICTIONS OF VAGUE CHRISTIANS. 


There is much unrest in the churches and outside of them, due 
to the vague and rash phrases of merely conjectural criticism. 
The theology of vague Christians is becoming a great mischief. 
I attack it for its failure to emphasize truths. that save the soul, 
for its evasion of the severe truths of Scripture, for its positive 
inculeation of erroneous doctrine, for its discouragement of mis- 
sions, for its perversion of funds in some public institutions, and 
especially for an effect that I hardly dare mention, — apparent 
hypocrisy on the part of some church members with respect to 
their confessions of faith. There are so-called evangelical 
churches that contain members who are Universalists, and who 
say they will not go out because they are interested in their 
churches ; and these churches say they will settle no pastor 
except by unanimous vote. Now, next to what a man says on 
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his death-bed, a public confession of faith, made when uniting 
with the church, is evidently the most solemn thing a human 
being can say; perhaps quite as solemn as anything uttered on 
a death-bed. Fora man to remain in an evangelical church 
and be a Universalist when he has taken publicly, as his own, 
and all this voluntarily, before high Heaven, the confession of 
faith of an evangelical church, and to be everywhere under- 
stood as having unevangelical views, is an ethical monstrosity. 
That, I know, would not oceur often, except on account of the 
unrest that the higher criticism has thrown into a few modern 
circles. Let these men who hold unevangelical opinions have 
the courage of them, and go out and associate with those who 
are engaged in the dissemination of those opinions in the world. 
I do not limit any man’s liberty to act for himself, but I should 
like to limit the liberty of some men to act for others and make 
others indirectly responsible, as church members, for entirely 
unevangelical opinions. It is outrageous for church after church 
to be blocked in its evangelical activities by a small minority 
who insist on remaining under the wings of an evangelical 
church while they cherish and defiantly champion in private 
utterly unevangelical positions. Come out from among them, 
you who are unorthodox, and have the courage of your own 
positions. And let us who hold by the faith that has conquered 
the centuries be meek and gentle ; but let us not be afraid with 
Paul and with John to champion the severe truths as well as 
the tender truths taught by our Lord and Saviour. We shall 
not launch thunderbolts at any man, but we are puny churches 
indeed if we have lost entirely the Master’s whip of small cords. 
Meanwhile, in all the contests of reverent and irreverent critics 
concerning the Holy Word, Robert Browning’s position justifies 
itself : — 
“This Book’s fruit ’s plain; 


And needs not miracle to justify 
It any more.” 
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Lire AND LetTERS oF JosepH Harpy Nersma. By Artuur SHErR- 


BURNE Harpy. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1891. 12mo, pp. 350. 


This is a fascinating book. It has the secular interest of romantic adven- 
ture, and the spiritual remunerativeness of the life of a saint. Mr. Neesima 
has been called the “ Puritan of the Orient.’ His career seems to have 
been as distinctly guided by Divine Providence as that of any reformer 
known to history. 

He was born in the city of Tokio in 1843. His father was of the class of 
Japanese knights, or Samurai, and gave his son an excellent education, 
according to Japanese standards. In 1853 occurred Commodore Perry’s 
famous visit to Japan. The boy Neesima was then only ten years old, but 
he seems to have caught the prevailing fever of curiosity as to the civili- 
zation of the Oecident. Falling in with a Chinese translation of a History 
of the United States, he was exceedingly impressed by what he read of 
American education, religion, and free government. In 1864, when he was 
twenty-one years of age, he made his escape from Japan in an American 
ship which sailed from Hakodate. The captain of this vessel, Mr. Wm. B. 
Savary, of Salem, Mass., took the young man as his personal servant, and 
so gave him passage to Shanghai. Here he was transferred to the ship 
Wild Rover, owned by Hon. Alpheus Hardy of Boston, and under the 
command of Captain Horace S. Taylor, of Chatham, Mass. In Hongkong 
he sold one of his Japanese swords, and bought a Chinese New Testament. 
The effect which its most wonderful passages produced upon his mind in 
his solitary study of it was amazing and pathetic to the last degree. He 
reached Boston in 1865. When the story of his escape and religious aspi- 
rations became known to Mr. Hardy, that distinguished merchant and 
philanthropist, who was also chairman of the Prudential Committee of the 
American Board of Missions, made him a member of his family, and under- 
took the whole expense of his education. He entered Phillips Academy in 
September, 1865, Amherst College in 1867, and Andover Theological Sem- 
inary in 1870. His course as a student was eminently industrious and 
successful. His studies in the seminary were interrupted by his services 
to the famous Japanese Embassy which made a tour of the world in 1872, 
with whom he traveled extensively in America, England, Scotland, France, 
Holland, Germany, and Russia, to make a thorough study of Occidental 
educational systems. He had for years been dreaming of the possibility of 
founding a Christian university in Japan. He became a missionary under 
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the American Board, and arrived in Japan in December, 1874. After meet- 
ing his parents, relatives, and neighbors at Annaka, some sixty miles north 
of Tokio, and beginning there a religious movement which has resulted in 
the formation of several self-supporting churches, he took up his station at 
Kisto, a city famous as the residence of the Mikado and the headquarters 
of Buddhism. Here he founded, in 1875, the celebrated school known as 
the Doshisha. Surmounting innumerable difficulties, this institution became, 
before his death, the university of which he had dreamed. The school now 
has preparatory, collegiate, scientific and theological departments, and more 
than 500 pupils. Mr. Neesima was married in 1876. He made a second 
visit to Europe and America in 1884 ; he returned to Japan in 1885. His 
death took place January 23, 1889. 

Every stage in Mr. Neesima’s extraordinary career, as will be seen by 
this rapid summary, is a preparation for what followed it. His life, when 
studied as a whole, produces upon the reader the effect of a plan arranged 
by Providence from the outset, and steadily developed along predetermined 
lines to the very end. Such a providential plan we have no doubt this life 
was ; and, as such, it is worthy of most careful study in both Occident and 
Orient, the religious sympathies of which it has done so much to unite. In 
becoming a member of Mr. Hardy’s family, Mr. Neesima fell into circles 
in which religion was not a creed only, but a life. The story of Neesima’s 
sareer will always be dear to America, for it illustrates the manner in which 
a Japanese torch was lighted in the Holy of Holies of New England reli- 
gious civilization. That torch has lighted a fire in Japan which we believe 
it to be beyond the power of any human hand to quench, and which must 
ultimately make that wonderful country in a new sense the Land of the 
Rising Sun. 

“ A day my comrade lent me an atlas of United States of North America, 
which was written with China letter by some American minister. I read it 
many times, and I was wondered so much as my brain would melted out 
from my head, picking out President, Building, Free School, Poor House, 
House of Correction, and machine-working, ete. And I thought that a 
governor of our country must be as President of the United States. And I 
murmured myself that, O Governor of Japan! why you keep down us as a 
dog ora pig? We are people of Japan. If you govern us you must love 
us as your children. From that time I wished to learn American knowledge, 
but alas, [ could not get any teacher to learn it.’ — Pp. 3, 4. 

“A day I visited my friend, and I found out small Holy Bible in his 
library that was written by some American minister with China language, 
and had shown only the most remarkable events of it. I lend it from him 
and read it at night, because I was afraid the savage country’s law, which 
if I read the Bible, government will cross whole my family. I understood 
God at first, and he separated the earth from firmament, made light upon 
the earth, made grass, trees, creatures, fowls, fishes. And he created a man 
in his own image, and made up a woman, cutting a man’s side bone. After 
he made up all things of universe, he took a rest. That day we must call 
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Sunday or Sabbath day. I understood that Jesus Christ was Son of Holy 
Ghost, and he was crossed for the sins of all the world ; therefore we must 
eall him our Saviour. Then I put down the book and look around me, 
saying that: Who made me? My parents? No, God. Who made my 
table? A carpenter? No, my God. God let trees grow upon the earth, 
and although God let a carpenter make up my table, it indeed came from 
some tree. Then I must be thankful to God, I must believe him, and I 
must be upright against him. From that time my mind was fulfilled to 
read English Bible, and purposed to go to Hakodate to get English or 
American teacher of it. Therefore I asked of my prince and parents to go 
thither. But they had not allowed to me for it, and were alarmed at it. 
But my stableness would not destroy by their expostulations, and I kept 
such thoughts, praying only to God: Please! let me reach my aim.” — 
Pp. 7, 8. 

“T was sent to a school of etiquette, to learn to make the most profound 
bows, most graceful manners and movements, ete., in a company of noble- 
men, and to acquire also the polite style of conversational phrases. My 
teacher seemed to me a man of real genius. He told me many interesting 
stories, and invited me to come to him as often as I could. I believe I 
spent more than a year in acquiring the old-fashioned politeness, although 
I was not aware at the time of its benefit.” — P. 19. 

“One day I happened to walk on the shore of Yeddo Bay and caught a 
sight of the Dutch warships lying at anchor. They looked so stately and 
formidable! When I compared those dignified sea-queens side by side 
with our clumsy and disproportioned junks, nothing further was needed to 
convince me that the foreigners who built such warships must be more 
intelligent and a superior people to the Japanese. It seemed to me a 
mighty object lesson to rouse up my ambition to ery out for the general 
improvement and renovation of my country. I supposed the first thing to 
be done would be to create a naval force, and also to build vessels of the 
foreign style to facilitate the foreign commerce. This new idea prompted 
me to pursue the study of navigation.” — P. 28. 

“The snowstorm has prevented me to go to Washington to attend Rev. 
Mr. Rankin’s church this morning, so I went a nearest meeting-house I 
could find here, which was Methodist church. The service was very quiet 
and impressive. I was much pleased with the sermon. It was an extem- 
pore and simple sermon, yet very persuasive. It is very much different 
from the reading some cold and philosophical discourse which is spun out 
from some intellectual head, but not from warm pious heart.” — P. 127. 

“ A nation or an individual shall need to be intelligent in order to be a 
good citizen. An intelligent citizen can be governed much better than an 
ignorant. But his intellect is not sufficient to control himself morally. If 
he has intellect only, and has not the moral principles, he will do more 
harm to his neighbor and society, than do them good. His sharpened intel- 
lect will be very much like a sharp knife. He may ruin his fellow creatures 
and also destroy himself. If such a ruinous person exert such a bad influ- 
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ence among his society, the hundreds and thousands of such will surely 
cause the ruin of a nation. Therefore there must be a moral principle to 
keep down such a ruinous intellect, for if a person has moral principle he 
ean make right use of his intellect. Therefore the Japanese government 
must provide some means, or allow some person, to teach moral principles 
to the people. Education only is not sufficient to make men virtuous ; 
neither intellectual nor moral philosophy is enough for it. I never knew 
any persons become virtuous by studying the philosophy of Plato or books 
of Confucius. But on the other hand there is a power in the Christian 
religion to make men free, vigorous, and virtuous. If a man loves virtue he 
indeed is a true man and does know how to take care of himself. If each 
Japanese knows how to take care of himself, the government shall not need 
setting detectives here and there throughout the country. If the whole 
nation love truth and virtue they will govern themselves, nor give or cause 
much trouble to the government. The strength of a nation is the strength 
of their virtue and piety. Some people make use of the Christian religion 
as a mere instrumentality, but if so his religion is not a true one. There is 
truth in the Christian religion. We ought to take truth because it is truth, 
and not as a mere instrumentality.” — Pp. 128, 129. 

“Since we left Washington I am rooming with Mr. Tanaka. I have kept 
up my morning and evening devotions in his presence. I become Sunday- 
school teacher to him. Of course he cannot read English Scriptures, but 
he has a copy of Chinese New Testament ; he reads it in Chinese and I 
read it in English, and explain to him what he could not understand. 
Though he is not a professor of religion, yet he is almost Christian in his 
heart. I trust God will bless my humble labor in a near while. Grace of 
God may save him from heathen darkness and make him a great instru- 
mentality to promote his kingdom to Japan.” — Pp. 135, 136. 


Austin Peps, A BroGrapny. By Mrs. ExizaBetTH STtuArRT PHELPS 
Warp. Scribners. 1891. 12mo, pp. 350. 


This biography will be a spiritual as well as an intellectual inspiration to 
the hundreds of pupils of Professor Phelps who are now bearing the heat 
and burden of that holy calling for which his lectures, and no less his 
example in the pulpit, prepared them. Professor Phelps was but a short 
time a preacher, but he always contended that a professor’s chair is no more 
dignified or responsible a position than a pulpit. His ideals for the work of 
the ministry were very lofty. No doubt his work on “The Still Hour,” — 
a phrase which he seems to have derived from Tholuck, — was regarded by 
himself as the most essential portion of his instructions as to the best meth- 
ods of preparation for usefulness in the ministry. That book of his is 
mentioned on his tombstone ; it was originally a sermon on secret prayer. 
Its great circulation overshadows the larger volumes which he has issued, 
but he would not regret this fact, for the smaller book, with the companion 
volume on “The New Birth,” was unmistakably his most serious word 
both to his contemporaries and to posterity. A certain aroma proceeding 
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from “The Still Hour” fills all his volumes and the whole circuit of his 
influence. 

Professor Phelps’ lectures on Practical Homileties are unsurpassed among 
recent works of their class. The pervasive good sense, the religious enthu- 
siasm, the high rhetorical standard, the whole intellectual atmosphere of his 
volumes, as well as of his class-room, have made his productions in his own 
department, not only standard, but distinguished contributions to the service 
of preaching. His volumes are already widely used in the theological 
schools of various denominations. The present writer has found them at 
the antipodes, and the sphere of their usefulness is constantly broadening. 

Mrs. Ward is to be congratulated on the skill with which she has written 
her father’s biography. She has been faithful to the facts which exhibit his 
scholarly orthodoxy in the presence of the repeatedly discredited vagaries 
of the so-called “ New Departure” at Andover. She has exhibited his life 
in the bosom of his family as no one else could have done. His long 
struggle with physical illness, especially with insomnia, is pictured with 
pathetic vividness. Mrs. Ward might have added to the value of her chap- 
ter on her father as professor by giving a fuller analysis of his theories of 
preaching, but the chapter as it now stands is highly appreciative and 
suggestive. It will startle many readers to find the daughter gravely testi- 
fying, as she does in her account of her father’s death at Bar Harbor, that 
one who was dear to him saw him at dead of night at Andover, not far 
from the hour of his death, pacing up and down with transfigured counte- 
nance under the maples which he had planted. The reader is left to infer 
that the individual to whom this amazing vision was granted was the 
daughter herself. A score of questions as to the cireumstances of this 
wonderful experience naturaily arise, but none of them are answered by 
the biographer. It would have seemed better to have omitted altogether 
the references to this topic, or else to have given particulars such as would 
have enabled a cautious student of the facts to decide whether they pro- 
ceeded from a really objective appearance or from wholly subjective halluci- 
nation. The biographer evidently intends to represent them as objectively 
real. Her reasons for regarding them as such not being given even in out- 
line or hints, the passage relating to them has a fanciful appearance, and 
may bring upon her what, we believe, would be unjust charges of being 
either a good spiritualist or a poor logician. Mrs. Ward, however, has 
written a book on “Men, Women, and Ghosts” that has, perhaps, fully 
enough defined and guarded her position in this matter. The extraordinary 
case of house possession, occurring in the house of her paternal grandfather, 
Dr. Eliachim Phelps, is touched upon rather slightly in this biography. 
Neither her father nor her grandfather could be called a believer in modern 
spiritualism as a source of religions knowledge, although both were inclined 
to emphasize the full biblical doctrine as to both good and evil spirits. 

There are no more pathetic and inspiring pages in this volume than those 
which are made up of extracts from a private manual of devotion prepared 
by Professor Phelps for his own use, and evidently never intended for the 
public eye. 











VITAL POINTS OF EXPERT OPINION. 


JAPAN AS A BATTLEFIELD OF RELIGIONS. 

OcciweNT and Orient begin to understand each other. There are now no 
foreign lands. The field of every great philosophy or faith is the world of 
educated minds. Japan at present is a battleground of religions. Every- 
thing discussed in the West is discussed in the East. The results of phi- 
losophical and religious agitation in Japan will have an immense influence 
in hastening or retarding the regeneration of China. We have nowhere 
seen a more vivid and powerful statement of the needs of the hour in the 
religious history of the Orient than in the following passages from a re- 
markable paper prepared by the native Congregational churches of Japan, 
and read, October 15, at the meeting of the Auggrican Board, at Pitts- 
field. It reads like a leaf from the religious history of the Roman Empire 
in the second century. The result is not at all doubtful. As Christianity 
ascended the throne of the Italian Cesars, so it will ascend the thrones of 
the Japanese Mikados and of the Chinese Emperors. 


It is needless to mention how swiftly we have sailed out into 
the current of the world’s civilization. Our steamships plow 
the waters, our railroads traverse the land, and our telegraph 
wires are stretched through the air. Our constitution is pro- 
mulgated, our parliament is established, a new code of laws is 
in operation. Education is widespread and western literature 
and philosophy are also widely diffused. These are all going 
forward with wonderful power. It now often happens that 
those young men who come back after a few years’ absence in 
foreign lands, feel as if they themselves were strangers. Such 
is our condition of rapid change and progress, and foreign mis- 
sionaries are often troubled by the new words which are daily 
coming into our language. 

While everything else is thus rapidly advancing, the gospel 
ought to keep pace with the rest; otherwise this nation will 
conclude that Christianity is a conservative and slow religion, 
and not fitted for the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Cer- 
tainly the gospel of our Lord ought to be the leader of this 
civilization. 
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But, when the prospect for advancement is very bright, diffi- 
culties and hindrances often occur; however, as such checks 
oceur in civilized and Christian countries, it is to be expected 
that they will occur in those countries which have not yet been 
blessed with the salvation of Christ. This is to be expected 
because the national virtuous spirit and customs are daily de- 
clining and the desirable qualities and manners of old Japan 
are also disappearing. Hence, many patriots are endeavoring 
to save this country from this decline by improving education, 
or by reviving the old existing religions; and unfortunately, 
some have said that the anti-foreign spirit is a reaction from 
the outward civilization of foreign countries. This anti-foreign 
movement, however, is not necessarily caused by any hatred 
toward foreigners, but rather by the feeling which the bad hab- 
its of the non-Chrigtian part of the foreign countries beget. 
There are many a do not know that the Christian spirit is 
always contending with the non-Christian spirit in foreign coun- 
tries to decide the battle. 

Even among learned people, some claim that the defects in 
foreign countries are the fault of Christianity, and that the ad- 
mirable points of the western civilization are due to the labors 
and systems of such men as Comte, Mill, Spencer, Bentham, 
and Adam Smith. Some of the obstinate Buddhists, Confu- 
cianists, and Shintoists, taking advantage of these anti-foreign 
currents of thought, are struggling to oppose Christianity. 

But the improvement of education, the revival of the old 
religions, and the anti-foreign movement are utterly powerless 
to save this country, which is going to sink lower and lower 
unless it is arrested, for, although these patriots may be work- 
ing with earnest hearts, yet, as St. Paul said, their zeal “is not 
according to knowledge.” Indeed, the only thing which can 
save this country is the gospel of Christ. 

These non-Christian movements will also, sooner or later, 
enter into the great empire of China, and then not only the 
40,000,000 of this nation, but the 600,000,000 of China will 
be drowned by those currents. If we hope to save China, we 
must, first of all, save Japan. We think you already realize 
this. You desire to save China and Japan, and our nation is 
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already struggling in the midst of this current, and China is 
waiting to decide its course by our country’s fate. Is not the 
saving of Japan the best way to save China? And now is the 
crisis time which will decide the question whether Japan is to 
live or die. If it falls into the hands of the Lord, it is safe, 
if not it is hopeless. The preaching of the gospel to these mil- 
lions is a necessity, and the present is the very time when we 
most need your help. 

At the present time, all the public and private schools and 
the lower and higher classes of the people, alike, are going to 
discuss not only the doctrines of Confucius and Buddha, but 
those of Socrates, Spinoza, Kant, Hegel, Comte, Mill, Spencer, 
and the rest. Buddhists are trying to renew the strength of 
Buddhism by improving it. And inside of the Christian 
churches themselves there are Unitarians, Universalists, and 
German rationalists, each establishing their school, publishing 
their journals, and expressing their principles. All through 
this empire confusion reigns, and people cannot decide what 
doctrines they ought to follow. The present condition of Japan 
is like that of the Roman empire in the second century. But 
how can we give up this country to the ruin which these false 
opinions will bring to it ? 

There ought to exist, on the one hand, such schools as the 
Doshisha, and on the other, a large number of evangelistic 
workers of deep learning and strong faith. 

Presbyterian, Methodist, Episcopal, Baptist, Christian, 
Quaker, Lutheran, Unitarian, Universalist, Plymouth Breth- 
ren, and other denominations are putting forth such earnest 
efforts that our country seems almost like a great battlefield of 
religions. Still, the number of Christians is less than 40,000 
out of a population of over 40,000,000, only one in one thou- 
sand. Please consider that more than 39,000,000 of our people 
have not yet received the merey of Christ. How can you give 
up your part of this great work to other denominations? And 
even if the other denominations are doing their best, if we 
judge by the results of the last twenty years, it is quite doubt- 
ful whether they will gain complete success in Japan. The 
Methodist and Presbyterian Boards are sending out many mis- 
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sionaries and spending large sums of money, as you know, but 
the results of the work of your Board in Japan far exceed those 
of the other societies. Why is this? It is probable that your 
ways of working are more reasonable and that the principle of 
self government is best fitted to this country. Are not the 
schools, churches, and the missionary society which have rela- 
tions with your Board the most flourishing? The relations 
which we, Japanese, have with your Board are just like those 
which existed between Paul and the Gentile churehes of Asia 
Minor. . 

Either the missionaries of your Board inspired the native 
Christians with the spirit of independence and self-government, 
or the Japanese Christians, being full of that spirit, united 
with your missionaries ; at any rate, it is a fact, that there are 
none so full of that spirit as the churches, schools, and evan- 
gelistie societies which have relations with your Board. We 
feel that your Board may take a just pride in this fact as we 
ourselves do. 


We add to this statement by native Christians and reformers in 
Japan, the following admirable passage from a paper read at Pittsfield, 
from the heroic missionaries of the American Board, who have been 
chief among the fathers of the new era in the Land of the Rising Sun. 


There have recently been three movements that, humanly 
speaking, came so near bringing disaster to the cause of Christ 
in Japan as to give anxiety even to you and to the churches of 
the United States. 

The first was the anti-foreign feeling consequent on the deep 
and almost bitter disappointment over the failure of treaty 
revision. This national feeling entered the churches to a 
marked extent and made the work of missionaries so difficult 
as seriously to suggest that the time had come for us not only 
to cease enlarging our forces, but to contemplate even a de- 
crease of the numbers already on hand. 

Closely connected with this came the knowledge to the Chris- 
tian leaders here that in Christendom there are numerous 
schools of religious thought varying widely in their systems of 
theology and philosophy and having their centres in the univer- 
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sities of Europe and America. And with this knowledge came 
also the suspicion that the missionaries, while eager to teach the 
necessity of financial independence, had failed to teach intellec- 
tual independence, and were concealing the advanced thought 
of Christian universities. This led, of course, to a transfer of 
activity from aggressive evangelistic work to a study of reli- 
gious thought, in which many were shaken in their faith in 
Christ as the Son of God, and are still in doubt as to the essen- 
tials of Christianity. These, then, are the two main reasons 
for the sudden and discouraging falling away of yearly addi- 
tions to the churches from 2300 members to 1300. 

While in the midst of these two extreme difficulties, one 
more was added by you, our Christian constituency. We heard 
with deep regret that the appropriation for carrying on the 
direct work of evangelization was to be reduced fully one half. 
This would simply mean that your churches that had spent 
many tens of thousands in building up the institution at Kioto, 
which is the only source of our evangelists and pastors, were 
ready to leave its graduates to go back mainly into secular em- 
ployments, for the sake of saving the few hundreds that would 
enable these men to go into new fields and build up self-sup- 
porting churches. 

In the providence of God these three threatened disasters 
seem now to be largely passed. We are looking out once more 
into the fields that are calling anew for our help, and that are 
already being occupied with aggressive and hopeful workers. 

The present situation with regard to these three barriers to 
our hopes is as follows : — 

1. It is being seen that foreign nations now are not alone to 
be blamed for failure in treaty revision. Party feeling and 
tactics have greatly embarrassed the government of Japan. If 
foreign nations have been unreasonable in their treatment of 
Japan — and we believe they have —the leaders of the new 
parties here are now none the less blameworthy in their disagree- 
ments, which make revision impossible. The recognition of 
this political blunder tends to show that foreigners are not the 
only obstacle to revision, and to this extent allays the feeling 
against them. 
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2. Then, with the new study of religious thought and prac- 
tice, many have come up out of doubts into a broader and 
stronger faith in the essentials of Christianity, so that they are 
now speaking and writing with a boldness and conviction and 
power that is entirely new to Christian work in Japan. And 
with this new experience, the suspicion that missionaries would 
fetter their brethren here with one-sided systems of theology 
and foreign-made creeds, is so far giving way to renewed con- 
fidence in us, that we ourselves are surprised at the most ear- 
nest appeals from the leaders here not only to join them in 
aggressive evangelistic work, but to increase as rapidly as possi- 
ble the number of missionary stations from the twelve of to-day 
to at least seventeen. 

3. The quick responses that have come from individuals and 
churches in the States during the last few months, have enabled 
us to save the evangelistic work in its present proportions and 
have put new thanksgivings in our hearts and mouths. For 
by this sign we know that the last of the three great disasters 
that have recently threatened this field is also disappearing. 





ONE REMEDY FOR MUNICIPAL MISGOVERNMENT. 


I BELIEVE it is no exaggeration to say that good municipal 
administration has now become absolutely impossible without 
the employment, on permanent tenures, of a large number of 
highly trained and highly paid experts in various arts and 
sciences as directors of the chief city departments, and that 
the whole question of municipal reform is covered by the in- 
quiry, How can a city government be organized so as to secure 
the services of these experts? Without attempting to go into 
the details of municipal organization, I venture to indicate the 
direction in which reform must be sought. Of late years the 
direction of reform movements has been toward increasing the 
responsibility of the mayor, by freeing him from the control of 
municipal elective bodies, and giving him larger rights of ap- 
pointing and dismissing his subordinates. This method will 
succeed only so far as it procures for the city independent and 
highly trained expert service. I do not see that it tends to 
secure such service, unless the tenure of the mayoralty itself is 
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prolonged, and the heads of departments are made safe from 
arbitrary dismissal. On the whole, there is but slight tendency 
in the American cities to prolong the period of service of 
mayors. To give the mayor, who is himself a short-term official, 
larger powers of appointment and dismissal, does not tend to 
secure to the heads of departments long terms of service. 
Competent men will not leave their own business or the service 
of the numerous corporations which give useful men secure 
positions, to accept municipal positions the tenure of which is 
no longer, to say the least, than the tenure of the mayor. The 
inevitable result will be that the city will secure only second, 
third, or fourth rate servants. As a rule, only incompetent 
people, or people out of work, or adventurers, will accept casual 
employment. I believe that all reform efforts ought to be pri- 
marily directed to the means of procuring under democratic 
government, as under aristocratic and autocratic governments, 
honest, highly trained, and well-paid permanent officials. The 
intelligent American closely resembles the intelligent European 
in preferring an independent and permanent position. He will 
always accept lower pay for a steady job. He will always prefer, 
when he has passed the speculative and adventurous age, a 
moderately paid position with which go public consideration 
and a prospect of steady usefulness, to higher paid but insecure 
positions. The method of employing competent persons in 
permanent positions is also more economical than any other: it 
procures more service, and more faithful and interested service, 
than any other method. The experience of many American 
corporations illustrates this fact. In the service of banks, trust 
companies, insurance companies, railroads, factories, shops, col- 
leges and hospitals, it is the almost universal practice to retain, 
as long as possible, well-proved managers, trained clerks, and 
skillful workmen. This policy is, indeed, the only profitable 
policy. In many towns and counties, also, the tenure of elec- 
tive offices is practically a tenure during efficiency. Fora cure 
of the evils which now attend democratic government in cities, 
it is of the utmost consequence that the methods of municipal 
service should be assimilated to the methods of the great private 
and corporate services which require intelligence, high training, 
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and long experience. The doctrine of rotation in office when 
applied to such functions as I have been describing is simply 


silly. — President C. W. Eliot, in The Forum for October. 


THE KEY TO MUNICIPAL REFORM. 


As the readers of “The Century” are aware, we have for a 
long time held the opinion that the only way by which reform 
in municipal government can be secured is by getting it into 
the hands of intelligent, honest, and experienced men. The 
system which will put men of this character into office and keep 
them there is the only one that will meet the emergency. Is 
there such a system, and what are its leading features? What 
is wanted is, in the first place, fitness combined with character, 
and, after that, permanent tenure. This is civil service reform in 
its essence, and it follows that we can never have genuine and 
lasting municipal reform until we put the entire municipal system 
of government upon a civil service reform basis. The unwill- 
ingness of the better classes of the community to enter into 
active political life is notorious. Not only do they decline to 
take any part in the primaries and nominating conventions, but 
they refuse to accept nominations for office. It frequently hap- 
pens that a promising reform movement is delayed and its en- 
thusiasm hopelessly chilled by the failure of its promoters to 
find an eminent and suitable person who is willing to make the 
sacrifice of becoming its chief nominee for office. This indif- 
ference and unwillingness cannot be overcome by appeals to civic 
pride and sense of public duty, except in very rare instances, 
for reasons which are not difficult to find. Public life offers 
only temporary and uncertain occupation, and the man who 
enters it must do so at the peril of being left without means of 
support at the end of his first term of office. We cannot 
expect that young men of talent and character will enter into 
the public service until they are offered inducements to do so 
which are, to some extent at least, as attractive as those offered 
by professional and business life. What every man who is of 
any account in the world seeks at the opening of his career is 
a profession or calling which promises to give him sure employ- 
ment, with a prospect of wealth, or at least a competence, as the 
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years go by. If he could find such promises in the public ser- 
vice as are held out in the model cities of Berlin, Paris, Glas- 
gow, Birmingham, Manchester, and Liverpool, he would enter 
into it eagerly enough. As Mr. Shaw pointed out in his Paris 
and Glasgow articles, and as we have repeatedly pointed out in 
this department of “The Century,” in these cities the highest 
expert talent is sought for the heads of departments, is paid 
handsomely, and is kept in office for life or during good behavy- 
ior. It is this policy which gives the city good government and 
at the same time secures the interest of the intelligent and 
moral portions of the community in public affairs. In Ameri- 
can cities the opposite policy prevails. Not only is no induce- 
ment offered for expert intelligence to seek place in the public 
service, but every obstacle is raised to prevent its finding an 
entry there. If by chance any man possessing it gets office, 
he is certain to be turned out at the end of a very brief period. 
The result is that every young man of first-rate intelligence 
shuns political life and public service and seeks for his occupa- 
tion in other directions ; while the men of inferior intelligence, 
unstable character, and flabby morality turn to politics as offer- 
ing them a better chance of success than they could hope for in 
the severer competition of private occupations. It is not sur- 
prising that under such conditions we have bad municipal rule 
in all our large cities; that municipal indebtedness rolls every 
year into larger and more portentous dimensions, and that all 
efforts to bring about a better state of affairs, by amending 
existing charters or enacting new ones, result in failure or only 
partial and temporary improvement. Reform of a thorough 
and lasting kind will be attained only when we get a system 
which will give us, in all the departments of our municipal ser- 
vice, the kind of officials which Mr. Shaw in his article on Paris, 
in “ The Century” for July, described as controlling the police 
department of that city. ‘ Every one of the numerous bu- 
reaus,” he said, “is manned with permanent officials who have 
entered the service upon examination and who are promoted 
for merit.” This system prevails throughout the service, mak- 
ing every bureau of the executive municipal government, ac- 
cording to Mr. Shaw, “a model of efficiency.” The same 
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system would produce similar results in American cities, mak- 
ing them as well governed as any in the world, instead of 
standing, as at present, among the worst governed in the world. 
It will be a slow and arduous task to educate public senti- 
ment to a realization of this truth, but it must be accomplished 
before we can hope for genuine municipal reform. — “ Topics 
of the Time,” in The Century Magazine for October. 
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QUESTIONS TO SPECIALISTS. 


REPLY BY THE REV. R. B. HOWARD, SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN PEACE 
SOCIETY, BOSTON. 


108. What are the prospects of the proposed Conference to be held at the 
Columbian World’s Fair to promote the interests of Peace and International 
Arbitration ? 

A new step, and one in advance of all others hitherto taken, is contem- 
plated. The Government of the United States will be solicited to invite 
all governments with which it has diplomatic relations, to hold an interna- 
tional conference of official delegates during the Columbian Exposition. 
This conference, like the conference of the American States, popularly 
known as the “ Pan-American ” conference, will consist of persons appointed 
by the governments which respond favorably to the invitation of the Presi- 
dent. 

The chief subject for consultation, discussion, and recommendation to 
their several governments, will be some plan or plans by which — 

1. National laws may be harmonized and an international code con- 
stituted. 

2. To consider and report on the feasibility of international treaties of 
arbitration and of extending the same to all civilized countries. 

3. To recommend measures for the establishment of a high court or tri- 
bunal to which shall be referred all causes of international difference which 
cannot be adjusted by negotiations. 

It will be seen that these plans propose a greater advance towards the 
solution of international problems and the establishment of international 
concord than any which have hitherto been in operation ; also, that the 
United States is asked to assume a leadership of the nations in the adop- 
tion of these practical measures for the prevention of war. It seems to us 
that our country is providentially prepared for such leadership. 

1. By its geographical position, It is separated six thousand miles from 
the frontiers of European nations, and is in no way concerned with most of 
those questions on account of which recent wars have been waged. It is in 
no way entangled in the disputes which constantly threaten the future peace 
of the world. We touch no European nation vitally except Great Britain 
at the north and upon the high seas. These measures contemplate a gen- 
eral harmonization of interests, which starting with the English-speaking 
people of the world shall extend to the Republic of France, and thence to 
as many other countries as is possible. An Anglo-American or a Franco- 
American treaty, which shall solemnly agree to refer disputed questions to 
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some form of arbitration before a declaration of war, would exert a moral 
influence on other nations of the world, the extent of which is immeas- 
urable. We mention England and France because a common language 
and a common history unite us to the one country, and common republi- 
can institutions, and ancient, traditional friendship draw us near to the 
other. 

2. The duty of right leadership by the United States in any matter in- 
volving national or race interests or prejudices, is emphasized by the fact 
that our people are composed of representatives of nearly every nation of 
the world. ‘This ought to enable us to treat international questions with 
sympathy and intelligence. 

3. The plans outlined above are in harmony with the central object of 
the Columbian Exposition, namely, the celebration of the progress of in- 
dustry, science, and all the arts of peace in America and the world. 

4. The freedom of the press, pulpit, and the platform in the United 
States gives us an immense advantage in debating problems connected with 
war and peace. Such problems may be discussed here upon their merits. 
Visitors and delegates who come to us from foreign lands and receive our 
fraternal welcome in 1893 will, of course, share our liberty of utterance. 

Americans who attended the Universal Peace Congress held in connec- 
tion with the French Exposition of 1889, under the auspices and surveil- 
lance of the Government of France, were glad to enjoy in 1890 the greater 
freedom of England. Those who meet under the somewhat sensitive eyes 
of King Humbert and the Pope in Rome, November 9, 1891, will doubtless 
welcome the free and fraternal atmosphere of American political and reli- 
gious life. No nation can make these world-wide convocations so effective 
as the government and the people of the United States. In connection 
with the Paris Exposition of 1889 there were held more than one hundred 
congresses ; making Paris for the time not only the industrial and commer- 
cial, but the intellectual centre of the world. If Chicago is to rival Paris 
in the beauty of her site, the magnificence of her buildings, the height of 
her great tower, and the greatness and variety of her exhibition of the 
world’s progress in material things, surely she will desire to equal the 
French capital in summoning the best minds of the world to debate the in- 
tellectual and moral problems of our time. Among these, the establish- 
ment and perpetuity of peace is preéminent. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Lasor Reform is vigorously advanced by the German Em- 
peror. ‘The intention of the German Government to give force 
and validity to the resolutions of the Berlin Labor Conference 
appears in the provisions of the imperial trade law amendment 
act introduced into the Reichstag by the executive, which has 
now become a law. This law, which, in the benevolent statu- 
tory supervision it provides for labor, has been called a Magna 
Charta for German workmen, is in many respects superior to 
the British labor code, and marks a real epoch in German in- 
dustrial reform. Up to 1880, legislation extended less pro- 
tection to labor in Germany than in any other country in 
Europe, monarchs and parliaments apparently having no idea 
that any duty in the premises lay upon them, and employers 
having too narrow a margin of profit to voluntarily lessen their 
demands upon the strength of their employees. With German 
unity, however, came a revival of commerce and a desire to im- 
prove existing industrial conditions, a desire due not alone to a 
growth in trade justifying such improvement, but to the serious 
discontent manifested in the heavy Socialistie vote polled by 
workmen. Accordingly, for the first time the executive ac- 
knowledged its duty to protect labor by legislation, the enact- 
ment of the insurance laws for the benefit of aged and infirm 
workmen being the initial measure in the contemplated series 
of reforms. But while Prince Bismarck and the Emperor did 
not wholly stop with this, action was so slow as to create the 
belief that the complete regulation of labor by legislation could 
not be looked for while the Chancellor was in power. The new 
Emperor and his government are, however, making amends for 
all neglect by the vigor of their action, and the resolutions of 
the Berlin Labor Conference, the authority of which has been 
questioned, having been embodied and extended in the trade 
law amendment act passed by the Reichstag. Under this law 
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Sunday has been given labor as a day of rest, and six other 
statutory holidays established, while the protection previously 
given to boys and girls laboring in factories and mines is en- 
larged and women accorded protection to an extent that should 
meet the main objections to their employment. Other impor- 
tant provisions are made, the law, within the limits covered by 
it, providing as complete statutory supervision of labor as has 
been reached in England after many years of experiment and 
legislation. But as in England, the difficulty will be in secur- 
ing the enforcement of the new rules adopted, German em- 
ployers being unaccustomed to restrictions in the use of labor, 
and so pressed to keep their business going at all that there is 
almost certain to be collusion between them and their employees 
to evade the law. Unless a rigid system of inspection is estab- 
lished and has the assistance of the courts, the act will become 
a nullity and the old conditions continue to prevail. The chief 
obstacle to the betterment of the condition of workmen in Ger- 
many is the fact that German industry is generally unremu- 
nerative, and the reason why Prince Bismarck did not push 
reforms further, doubtless, was the belief that any burden laid 
upon employers must in the end be paid by the laborers. 
Wages have always been so near the line of starvation that in 
legislative regulation of labor every possible care must be taken 
that leisure for workmen is not purchased at the price of a re- 
duction of wages. Indeed, any experiment at such regulation 
would be too dangerous but for the conviction, backed by evi- 
dence, that long hours of labor, with the consequent evil physi- 
eal effects and lack of opportunity for education and rest, are 
not best either for employers or employed. Unfortunately, 
German employers, who have hard work to keep their industries 
going, will be inclined to doubt this, and so to set the new law 
at naught, an attitude for which some excuse may be found in 
the long inaction of government in the premises. 


SECRET societies are now the most important factor in Chinese 
politics. No thorough understanding of the existing situation 
in the Celestial Empire is possible which leaves them out of the 
account. These societies are practically numberless, and are 
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organized for every conceivable purpose, and exist not alone in 
China, but all over the East where Chinamen are found. They 
vary in the degree of hostility which they bear toward the Tar- 
tar sovereignty, but as the persecution of the societies is a 
standing policy of that sovereignty, they are all opposed to the 
government. That there is nothing in the mere existence of 
government which stimulates the growth of secret societies may 
be taken for granted, the latter flourishing among peoples 
where no regular polity exists, but there is no doubt that an 
oppressive alien government supplies a favorable basis for their 
development. It is such a government that China possesses ; 
and it is doubtless the oppression of the native race by the 
Tartars that has, by compelling combinations for the overthrow 
of the Manchu dynasty and the establishment of a Chinese sov- 
ereignty, necessitating meanwhile leagues for protection, that 
has given prominence to the secret societies. The greatest of 
these societies, so far as known, is the Tien-Ti-Hwey, or League 
of Heaven and Earth, commonly called the Hung League, 
which has for its aim the destruction of the existing Tartar 
dynasty, and to which branches as widely separated as Australia 
and California regularly contribute. The league claims great 
antiquity, though it probably took its present form about 1664, 
twenty years after the Tartar conquest, existing before that 
date as an unimportant religious society. Its motto is the 
overthrow of the Ching, or Manchu, and the restoration of the 
Ming, or native, dynasty, though it still retains its former 
motto, “ Obey Heaven and do Righteousness,” with the reli- 
gious symbols and high moral code of the early organization. 
Its practice, however, accords with its later rather than its 
earlier standards, the society existing as a sort of Chinese Car- 
bonari, and gaining its ends by oppressive and often bloody 
measures. For example, members are obliged by oath not to 
testify in a court of law save by permission of the master of 
their lodge, the reason for the exception being that the society 
uses false charges as an instrument of oppression, for which 
purpose witnesses are necessary. It is a singular fact that in 
localities where Tartar tyranny is not felt, and so does not give 
a definite object for union, the branches of the league fight 
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among themselves, one of the greatest difficulties with the se- 
cret societies in the British colonies being to keep peace between 
them. It has happened more than once that governments have 
been menaced and cities occupied by them, the danger becom- 
ing so formidable at last that in 1888 the London government 
abandoned its policy of tolerance and completely suppressed 
the societies on British territory. Of scarcely less importance 
than the Hung League is that of the Wu-Wei Keiou, said to 
be the successor of the White Lotus, which has its centre about 
Nankin, and is believed to be the society that is now stirring up 
revolt in the Yang-Tse Kiang region. Its members are strict 
vegetarians, and are said to be influenced by religious considera- 
tions more largely than other societies, a fact which may possi- 
bly account in part for the attacks upon missionaries in the 
provinces in which it is strongest. All the societies, however, 
are hostile to the existing government, and close observers of 
Chinese politics agree that if they can find a real leader of men, 
the days of the Manchu dynasty are numbered. 


WorKINGMEN in Europe are not all Socialists. The recent 
meeting of the International Socialist Labor Congress at Brus- 
sels was largely attended, though the knowledge that it would 
be controlled by the Marxist section served to keep away the 
Possibilists and other important Socialist bodies. The congress 
is the outgrowth of the International Workmen’s Congress, the 
fourth and last meeting of which was held in Paris in 1889, 
during the progress of the Universal Exhibition, under diree- 
tion of the French Possibilist Socialist party. A second labor 
meeting, called the Marxist Congress, was held at the same 
time, composed largely of German Socialists committed wholly 
to the Socialist idea, a union of the two being prevented by the 
refusal of the Marxists to accept the terms proposed by the 
Possibilists. The former, on adjournment, left the organization 
of the next congress to a Swiss committee, while the Possi- 
bilists agreed to meet this year at Brussels with the Belgian 
workmen, but only on condition that the latter enforced the 
rules prevailing in former congresses with respect to the Marx- 
ists. Instead of doing so, however, the Belgians opened nego- 
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tiations with the Marxists, finally persuading them to give 
up the Swiss meeting and join in the Brussels Congress, but 
agreeing themselves in turn to disregard the rules which they 
had promised the Possibilists to observe. The name of the 
organization was, furthermore, changed to the International 
Socialist Workmen’s Congress, and everything done to commit 
the meeting and those who attended it to the principles of So- 
cialism, pure and simple. Against this treachery the Possi- 
bilists and other Socialist bodies, and especially the English 
Trade Unionists, revolted, though the latter seem at the last 
moment to have decided upon representation in the congress 
and to have waged a vigorous contest for control. The fears 
of the dissident Socialist bodies were, however, groundless, the 
Marxists using their power in a conservative spirit, and the 
rause of disagreement — whether the whole Socialist movement 
should be controlled by one central body, or representatives in 
the various countries permitted to proceed on their own lines — 
being trivial in comparison with the points on which all are 
agreed, That wealth is produced by labor, and that therefore 
wealth belongs to the workmen, the portion retained by the 
vapitalist being stolen goods and that given to the laborer only 
a part of his rightful dues, is ground of agreement between all 
Socialists, Marxists or anti-Marxists. The capitalist is the com- 
mon enemy who is oppressing the workman and robbing him of 
the reward of his labor, though the fact that capital makes pos- 
sible that reward and that it is itself the reward of the capitalist 
for more intelligent and persistent efforts or economies than 
those of other men, is conveniently forgotten by the Socialists. 
That as matters now stand wealth is unequally distributed, that 
the lot of the laborer is not as comfortable as that of the eapi- 
talist, and that a change in the law would portion out wealth 
equally and place the unthrifty on the same plane with the 
thrifty, is that which gives substance and coherence to the whole 
Socialist theory. Accordingly, the work of the congress was 
largely confined to the discussion of methods for the extinction 
of capitalists, the most popular being harassment by local 
strikes, resort to a general strike, which would deprive capital 
of labor, or action by the state by which the capitalist would be 
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displaced at once and property fairly divided. Convincing evi- 
dence was produced that the capitalist was to blame for all the 
evils under which labor groans, and that his extinction must 
precede any effort for the betterment of the condition of labor, 
and the workmen of Europe were called upon to unite to over- 
throw him and to emancipate themselves from the wage thral- 
dom. The complete equality of the two sexes and the right of 
women to the same political and civil rights as men were also 
affirmed by the congress, though just how complete equality 
ean be attained without a special act of Providence the resolu- 
tion failed to state. The first of May next was set for a general 
demonstration in favor of an eight-hour day, upon which ail 
work is to cease, and the congress adjourned to meet in 1893 at 
some point in Switzerland, the title which it is to bear at that 
time to be determined later on. 


Dr. Srorrs’s reélection as President of the American Board 
satisfies all parties in its constituency as well as the churches 
and the public at large. The Pittsfield meeting was one of 
great outward harmony. It must be confessed, however, that 
some self-restraint was exercised by both the friends and the 
opponents of the positions of the so-called New Departure, 
which the Board has five times declared to be divisive and 
perversive. Dr. Webb’s noble discourse, and the addresses of 
many returned missionaries, lifted the meetings to a high level 
of thought and purpose. In accepting his reélection, Dr. Storrs 
took pains to state that his views on topies of religious doc- 
trines * had not been changed, and were not mutable.” He has 
always taken great pains to be courteous and fair to the minor- 
ity, and at the same time has, of course, made such appoint- 
ments as would secure the execution of the policy adopted by 
commanding majorities in the last five great national meetings. 
His fairness and courtesy are highly appreciated, so that he 
unites both parties in the Board as almost no other candi- 
date in present circumstances could hope to do. When his 
reélection was announced, the whole assembly of corporate 
members, accompanied by the crowded general audience, rose 
and sang the doxology with impressive effect. 
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The two chief watchwords of the Pittsfield meeting were, 
“Enlarged Aid for Japan” and “A Million Dollars Annual 
Income.” The Congregational churches of Japan sent a power- 
ful paper to the Board on the present perils of the transitional 
state of educated thought in the Orient. Extracts from this 
document on Japan as a battlefield of religions, we give else- 
where in this number, and we regard them as among the 
weightiest and most incisive utterances heard at the Pittsfield 
meeting. A vigorous committee, of which Mr. W. E. Hale, of 
Chicago, is chairman, was appointed to raise a special fund of 
$100,000, to enlarge the work of the Board in Japan, and 
$50,000 of this sum were raised before the meeting adjourned. 
An impressive scene was witnessed on the platform when thir- 
teen young men, mostly from the theological seminaries of New 
England, came forward in response to a call for missionary 
randidates. The standard of one million dollars as the annual 
income of the Board was set up for possible attainment within 
a single year. Dr. Storrs’s address on motives for zeal in 
missions was one of the weightiest and most brilliant of his 
recent utterances. A resolution in favor of the Sunday closing 
of the Columbian World’s Fair, at Chicago, offered by Joseph 
Cook, was unanimously adopted in the following terms : — 


Resolved, That the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, assembled at Pittsfield, Mass., October 16, 1891, in its 
eighty-second annual meeting, hereby petitions the honorable diree- 
tors of the Columbian World’s Fair, at Chicago, to close the gates of 
its buildings on Sundays, in accordance with the divine command, 
national precedent, the wants of working men, and the interests of 
churches, missions, and Christian civilization at home and abroad. 


A DECISION has been reached in the Andover case, but not a 
settlement. The Supreme Court of Massachusetts affirms in 
full bench, Chief Justice Field only dissenting, that the appli- 
cation of the Trustees of Andover Theological Seminary to be 
heard in the trial of the Professors should not have been denied 
by the Visitors, and that the decree of the latter removing 
Professor Smyth is invalid because of this refusal. No opinion 
whatever is expressed on the merits of the case. There is 
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nothing in the decision to prevent the Visitors from amending 
their procedure, inviting the Trustees to take the part for which 
they have been asking, and thus arranging a new trial of the 
professors on the original charges. The powers of the Visitors 
to deal with the case are affirmed by the whole bench without 
dissent. This is a point of much importance, for these powers 
were strenuously denied by the lawyers who defended the 
appellant. It will have a most unfortunate effect in many 
ways if the champions of commercial honor and orthodoxy in 
the conduct of Andover Theological Seminary allow the pro- 
ceedings to close without a decision on the merits of the case. 
Chief Justice Field’s opinion is remarkably clear and convin- 
cing. He gives as a reason for not expressing an opinion on 
the merits of the case that there may be a new trial of the 
case by the Visitors and another appeal to the court. 

The present state of the case leaves Professor Smyth in the 
position of a teacher suspended by verdict of the Visitors, and 
that verdict set aside only on the ground of a technical infor- 
mality. It is our opinion that the clear decision of the general 
public is that Professor Smyth in his present chair has taught 
doctrines contrary to the statutes of the foundation by the in- 
come of which he is supported. There is nothing in the ver- 
dict of the Supreme Court to change this conviction of the 
public at large. The legal result is neither a legal nor a moral 
acquittal. 
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